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Every promise fulfilled. Those three words briefly tell the 
story of the seventy-second annual convention of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, held at Oklahoma City, Okla., 
August 27-30, 1935. The program was carried out practically 
without change, including the clinic, which in scope eclipsed any 
previous A. V. M. A. clinic. The social features, particularly 
the President’s reception and dance and the banquet, went off 
smoothly even though these functions were the first to be 
held in the new Skirvin Court. The attendance was around the 
900 figure, exceeding the estimates of some and falling short of 
others which had been more optimistic: 

The meeting was called to order by President MacKellar and 
the invocation delivered by Rev. Matthew L. Simpson. Illness 
prevented Governor Marland from delivering the address of 
welcome, but this was done in splendid fashion by ex-Governor 
Henry S. Johnson who disclosed a refreshing familiarity with 
the activities of the present-day veterinarian. Dr. A. T. Kinsley 
responded to the address of welcome with a few remarks which 
were brief but very appropriate for the occasion. The opening 
session was concluded with the delivering of the address of 
President MacKellar, which is published in full in this issue of 
the JOURNAL. 
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In order to comply with the provisions of the Constitution and 
By-laws, a short business session was held the first thing Tues- 
_ day afternoon, and the only business transacted was the nomina- 
tion of officers. As there was a contest for the office of presi- 
dent as well as for the five vice-presidencies, it was necessary to 
resort to the ballot-box for the third time since the present 
; y method of holding elections has been in effect. The polls were 
opened at 9 o’clock on Wednesday morning and remained open 
until 6 p. m., when the Election Committee immediately set them- 
selves to the task of counting the 334 ballots cast during the 
_ day. This number was considerably less than the 407 cast at the 
~ election in Chicago in 1933, and the 409 cast at Kansas City in 
an 1931. As a result of the election, the following officers will serve 
_ during the coming year: 


President: Dr. J. C. Flynn, Kansas City, Mo. 

First Vice-President: Dr. S. W. Haigler, Saint Louis, Mo. 
Second Vice-President: Dr. G. A. Dick, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Third Vice-President: Dr. E. B. Dibbell, Baltimore, Md. 
Fourth Vice-President: Dr. A. A. Husman, Raleigh, N. C. 
Fifth Vice-President: Dr. A. R. Glaisyer, Kalaheo, Kauai, T. H. 
Secretary-Editor: Dr. H. Preston Hoskins, Chicago, III. 
Treasurer: Dr. M. Jacob, Knoxville, Tenn. 


_ Following the business session of Tuesday afternoon, three 
sections held meetings and the A. V. M. A. House of Representa- 
tives convened for the second annual meeting of that body. The 
_ Oklahoma City meeting was the first real test of the new system 
and it would be no exaggeration to say that, from the standpoint 
; an attendance and judging by the interest shown, the new plan 
is a success. About the only important detail of the original 
- plan that will have to be changed is in connection with the elec- 
-tion of delegates and alternates at the annual meetings of the 
respective associations. This plan appears to be unworkable in 
many cases. In addition to the routine receiving of reports of 
~ officers, representatives and committees, there was only one item 
‘of major interest in the agenda of the meeting of the House, 
namely, the consideration of six proposals to amend the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws. As all of the reports read at the meeting will 
-be published in the October issue of the JOURNAL, we will not 
attempt to give any details here but will take this opportunity 
_to report the action of the House on the various proposed amend- 
ments. 

_ The proposal to admit to active membership in the A. V. M. A. 
persons not holding a degree in veterinary medicine was defeated 
in a very decisive fashion. On the other hand, the proposal to 
create a standing Committee on Public Relations was approved 
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without a dissenting vote. The proposal to have the President 
of the A. V. M. A. serve ex officio as Chairman of the House of 
Representatives was approved after a brief discussion of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the suggested plan. The pro- 
posal to elect the President of the A. V. M. A. one year in ad- 
vance of his taking office was approved. This means that, at the 
1936 meeting, the Association will elect a president and a 
president-elect, thereafter naming a president-elect each year. 
The suggestions to have nominations for president made by the 
House of Representatives and to elect the President of the A. V. 
M. A. by mail ballot were turned down very decisively. 

The House voted to hold the 1936 convention in Columbus, 
Ohio, and very pressing invitations to meet in Omaha and Seattle 
in 1937 were extended by Dr. P. L. Cady, of Arlington, Neb., 
and Dr. E. E. Wegner, of Pullman, Wash., respectively. Cali- 
fornia extended an invitation for the A. V. M. A. to meet in 
San Francisco in 1938. 

Tuesday evening, following the established custom, the various 
alumni groups assembled for their annual festivities. There 
were graduates of 24 veterinary colleges, past and present, repre- 
sented at the alumni meetings which were held at the Chamber 
of Commerce. Separate rooms were assigned to ten alumni 
groups: Alabama, Chicago, Cornell, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas City, 
Kansas State, New York University, Ohio State and Pennsyl- 
vania. In the main dining-room, nine other groups met around 
as many tables. These groups included alumni of Colorado, 
Grand Rapids, McKillip, Michigan, Ontario, Saint Joseph, Texas, 
United States and Washington. At a tenth table in the same 
room were gathered 26 alumni of the American, Cincinnati, San 
Francisco, Southwestern and Western veterinary colleges. 

At the general session held Wednesday morning, three papers 
of general interest constituted the program. These are being 
published in this issue of the JOURNAL. The sectional meetings 
were continued Wednesday afternoon and were concluded Thurs- 
day morning while the House of Representatives was holding 
its final session. Two sections tried the experiment of having 
no formal papers presented and, judging from reports, the inno- 
vation met with approval. The Section on Military Medicine on 
Wednesday held a round-table discussion of the paper presented 
that morning by Col. Robert J. Foster, V. C., U. S. A., and, on 
Thursday morning, the Section on Sanitary Science and Food 
Hygiene held a round-table discussion on state meat inspection 
based on the report of the Special Committee on Food Hygiene, 
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_ Oklahoma City meeting was the first real test of the new system 
and it would be no exaggeration to say that, from the standpoint 
of attendance and judging by the interest shown, the new plan 
is a success. About the only important detail of the original 
plan that will have to be changed is in connection with the elec- 
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tion and By-Laws. As all of the reports read at the meeting will 
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_attempt to give any details here but will take this opportunity 
to report the action of the House on the various proposed amend- 
ments. 

The proposal to admit to active membership in the A. V. M. A. 
persons not holding a degree in veterinary medicine was defeated 
in a very decisive fashion. On the other hand, the proposal to 
create a standing Committee on Public Relations was approved 
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without a dissenting vote. The proposal to have the President 
of the A. V. M. A. serve ex officio as Chairman of the House of 
Representatives was approved after a brief discussion of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the suggested plan. The pro- 
posal to elect the President of the A. V. M. A. one year in ad- 
vance of his taking office was approved. This means that, at the 
1936 meeting, the Association will elect a president and a 
president-elect, thereafter naming a president-elect each year. 
The suggestions to have nominations for president made by the 
House of Representatives and to elect the President of the A. V. 
M. A. by mail ballot were turned down very decisively. 

The House voted to hold the 1936 convention in Columbus, 
Ohio, and very pressing invitations to meet in Omaha and Seattle 
in 1937 were extended by Dr. P. L. Cady, of Arlington, Neb., 
and Dr. E. E. Wegner, of Pullman, Wash., respectively. Cali- 
fornia extended an invitation for the A. V. M. A. to meet in 
San Francisco in 1938. 

Tuesday evening, following the established custom, the various 
alumni groups assembled for their annual festivities. There 
were graduates of 24 veterinary colleges, past and present, repre- 
sented at the alumni meetings which were held at the Chamber 
of Commerce. Separate rooms were assigned to ten alumni 
groups: Alabama, Chicago, Cornell, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas City, 
Kansas State, New York University, Ohio State and Pennsyl- 
vania. In the main dining-room, nine other groups met around 
as many tables. These groups included alumni of Colorado, 
Grand Rapids, McKillip, Michigan, Ontario, Saint Joseph, Texas, 
United States and Washington. At a tenth table in the same 
room were gathered 26 alumni of the American, Cincinnati, San 
Francisco, Southwestern and Western veterinary colleges. 

At the general session held Wednesday morning, three papers 
of general interest constituted the program. These are being 
published in this issue of the JOURNAL. The sectional meetings 
were continued Wednesday afternoon and were concluded Thurs- 
day morning while the House of Representatives was holding 
its final session. Two sections tried the experiment of having 
no formal papers presented and, judging from reports, the inno- 
vation met with approval. The Section on Military Medicine on 
Wednesday held a round-table discussion of the paper presented 
that morning by Col. Robert J. Foster, V. C., U. S. A., and, on 
Thursday morning, the Section on Sanitary Science and Food 
Hygiene held a round-table discussion on state meat inspection 
based on the report of the Special Committee on Food Hygiene, 
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a synopsis of which was presented to the House of Representa- 
tives by the Chairman, Dr. J. S. Koen. The highlight of the 
_ meeting Thursday morning was the address of Mr. Oscar Mayer, 
of Chicago, who was sent to the meeting as the official represen- 
tative of the Institute of American Meat Packers. 


— a Thursday afternoon, a special train transported more than 

600 to the Fort Reno Remount Depot for a special program at 
this famous old army post. Unfortunately, a drizzling rain 
necessitated cutting short the program and about the only parts 
of the program that could be carried out were the exhibition of 
stallions, brood mares and colts, and the barbecue supper. The 
wet grounds prevented the playing of the polo game which had 
been scheduled. 


On Friday, the all-day clinic was staged at the Coliseum, and 
Dr. S. L. Stewart, of Olathe, Kan., was the recipient of much 
well-deserved praise for the fine arrangement of the general 
and sectional clinics, as well as the broad scope of the operations 
and demonstrations, not to mention the talent which represented 
the pick of the veterinary profession of the United States. 

The Oklahoma City meeting undoubtedly will be referred to 
as one marking numerous innovations, several of which already 
have been mentioned. We refer to the round-table discussions in 
lieu of formal programs in two of the sections. Then, along the 
same line, the Section on Small Animals concluded its sessions 
with a luncheon meeting on Thursday attended by over 80 
veterinarians specializing in small-animal practice. Veterina- 
rians engaged in extension work in about ten states got together 
for the first time and exchanged views and experiences. A tem- 
porary organization was effected and it is quite likely that this 
will result in a permanent organization of some kind, possibly 
a new section of the A. V. M. A. The California State Veterinary 
Medical Association presented to the A. V. M. A. a portrait of 
the President, Dr. Robert S. MacKellar, the work of Mrs. Cliff 
D. Carpenter. The portrait will hang in the A. V. M. A. office 
in Chicago, and it is expected that each year another portrait 
will be added. The American Animal Hospital Association and 
the Phi Zeta Fraternity held meetings during the week. A re- 
port covering the entertainment of the ladies will appear in the 
October issue of the JOURNAL. 

It would be impossible to bestow too much praise on the Com- 
mittee on Local Arrangements, headed by Dr. C. C. Hisel, of 
Oklahoma City. A number of unusual difficulties had confronted 
the Oklahomans in preparing for the meeting, but all of these 
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appeared to have been overcome by the time of our arrival in 
the convention city. The exhibits on the second floor of the Skir- 
vin Court presented a gala appearance as a result of the exten- 
sive decorations which had been made necessary to hide the 
unfinished condition of the building. Every detail for the con- 
venience of the visiting veterinarians and their families had 
been anticipated and all plans were carried out with machine-like 
precision. Every subcommittee chairman was on the job and 
the successful outcome of the meeting would not have been pos- 
sible had it not been for the many months of careful planning. 
Another successful convention of the A. V. M. A. has become ie 
a part of the history of the organization. Oklahoma City made 


‘CONVENTION NOTES 

About 900 were in attendance at Oklahoma City. 


Columbus, Ohio, was selected for the 1936 meeting. 

Omaha, Neb., or Seattle, Wash., for the 1937 meeting? 

San Francisco, Calif., has bid for the 1938 convention. __ 

State veterinarians to the number of 21 were among those 
present. 

Dr. T. O. Brandenberg, of Bismarck, was North Dakota’s 
delegate. 

Dr. S. E. Hershey, of Charleston, upheld the honor of West 
Virginia. 

Dr. L. H. Adams, of Montpelier, ably represented the Green 
Mountain State. 

Oregon sent Dr. B. T. Simms, of Corvallis, and Dr. James B. 
Harrison, of Portland. 

Dr. E. A. Tunnicliff, of Bozeman, Montana, was the lone repre- 
sentative of his state. 

Dr. E. Calldemeier, of Louisville, was the only member present 
from the Blue Grass State. 

South Dakota sent Drs. Norman Hanson, from Sioux Falls, 
and C. H. Hays, from Pierre. 

Dr. L. E. Starr, of Blacksburg, Va., was the only veterinarian 
present from the Old Dominion. 


Nevada contributed two to the attendance total: Drs. W. B. 
Earl and L. R. Vawter, both of Reno. 


Mr. John J. Ferguson, of Swift and Company, Chicago, IIL, 
was the only honorary member at the meeting. _ 
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Dr. E. R. Dimock, Commissioner on Domestic Animals, Hart- 

ford, Conn., was the sole attendant from the Nutmeg State. 

Drs. A. A. Husman, of Raleigh, and M. M. Leonard, of Ashe- 
ville, were the two members present from North Carolina. 
Canada sent a trio of members: Drs. A. E. Cameron, of Ottawa; 
_ W. Moynihan, of Toronto, and J. C. Phillips, of Edmonton. 

La The Oklahoma State Veterinary Medical Association held a 
= luncheon meeting at the Skirvin Hotel, Wednesday, August 28. 
Dr. A. Reginald Glaisyer, of Kaliheo, Kauai, was the only 

_ Hawaiian registered. He was honored by being elected a vice- 

president. 

a Utah appeared three times on the roll-call: Drs. Hugh Hurst, 

-s Salt Lake City; A. C. Johnson, of Cedar City, and N. C. Spald- 

ing, of Provo. 

Four ex-presidents (Cotton, Fitch, Mohler and Welch) were 
prevented from attending on account ‘of illness, either of them- 
selves or members of their families. 

Dr. George Alexander Dick, dean of the School of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, was elected a_ vice- 
president for the fourth consecutive year. 

Two members who traveled a considerable distance to attend 
the meeting were Dr. W. H. Dodge, of Leominster, Mass., and 
Lt. Col. R. A. Kelser, U. S. Army Base, Boston, Mass. 

The following ex-presidents of the A. V. M. A. answered the 
roll-call: Drs. Marshall, Kinsley, Merillat, Sigler, Ferguson and 
Dykstra. The number was smaller than at any recent meeting. 

The House of Representatives backed up the Executive Board 
by approving all of the recommendations of the Board relative 
to the various proposed amendments to the Constitution and 
By-laws. 

Six veterinary colleges were represented by their deans: Mc- 
Adory of Alabama, Newsom of Colorado, Dykstra of Kansas, 
Brumley of Ohio, Dick of Pennsylvania, and Wegner of Wash- 
ington. 

Two members were registered from New Mexico, Drs. T. I. 
Means and S. W. Wiest, of Santa Fe, and two from South Caro- 
lina, Drs. W. A. Barnette, of Greenwood, and Frank Kitchen, 
of Greenville 

Honorary membership was conferred upon Mr. Henry W. 
Jeffers, president of the Walker-Gordon Laboratory Co., Plains- 
boro, N. J., and Major General] Charles Ransom Reynolds, oa 
General of the U. S. Army. 
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Forty-four states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii and Canada 
appeared on the registration list. The four states which were ' 
not represented at the meeting were: Delaware, Maine, New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island. 


Official Washington had five delegates: Drs. A. E. Wight, 
W. M. MacKellar and C. D. Lowe, of the U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry; Colonel Robert J. Foster, V. C., U. S. A., and Dr. J. E. 
Shillinger, of the U. S. Biological Survey. 


Two quartets were in attendance. That from Arizona con- 
sisted of Drs. C. T. Guilfoyle, Ward R. Lee and M. Shipley, of 
Phoenix, and Major Solon B. Renshaw, of Fort Huachuca. The' 
Florida quartet was composed of Drs. M. W. Emmel, of Gaines- 
ville; J. V. Knapp, of Tallahassee; S. S. Morgan, of Tampa, and 
J. L. Ruble, of Orlando. 


Idaho sent a trio as follows: Drs. Glen L. Dunlap, of Moscow; 
Walter E. Neary, of Nampa, and Robert P. Smith, of Jerome. 
Maryland followed suit with three registrants—Drs. E. B. Dib- 
bell, of Baltimore; E. B. Simonds, of Berwyn, and Mark Welsh, 
of College Park—as did Wisconsin also which sent Drs. T. H. 
Ferguson, of Lake Geneva; W. F. Nolecheck, of Thorp, and 
Walter Wisnicky, of Madison. 


They came in “sixes” from Michigan and Mississippi. Michi- 
gan sent Drs. D. A. Curtis, of Breckenridge; E. T. Hallman and 
B: J. Killham, of East Lansing; L. H. LaFond and A. S. Schling- 
man, of Detroit, and F. E. Stiles, of Battle Creek. Mississippi’s 
delegation was composed of: Drs. Andy Crawford and C. D. 
Crawford, of Rolling Fork; E. H. Durr, C. E. O’Neal and R. H. 
Stewart, of Jackson, and W. C. Kailer, of Natchez. 


Californians to the number of 14 brought greetings from the 
Golden State: Drs. William H. Boynton and F. W. Wood, of 
Berkeley ; Cliff D. Carpenter, G. C. Green and John F. McKenna, 
of Los Angeles; J. D. Cozzens, of Santa Monica; W. R. Hinshaw, 
of Davis; L. M. Hurt, of Pasadena; M. W. Kreuziger, of San 
Diego; Oscar J. Kron, of San Francisco; J. A. McGarry, of Santa 
Cruz; F. D. McKenney, of Fontana; Charles H. Reid, of Holly- 
wood, and Robert J. Schermerhorn, of Redlands. 


New York State sent 15 veterinarians across the continent to 
attend the meeting: Drs. William A. Dennis, of Jamestown; 
R. R. Birch, H. 1. Dukes and C. E. Hayden, of Ithaca; A. Eich- 
horn and Norman J. Pyle, of Pearl River; E. T. Faulder and 
Wm. Henry Kelly, of Albany; Robert S. MacKellar and Cassius 
me of New York City; Hermann Kock, of Brooklyn ; F. E. 
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McClelland, of Buifalo; G. S. Powell, of Nunda; M. F. Wilkinson, 
of Utica, and George H. Freer, of Liberty. 


Ohio tied with New York in the size of its delegation. The 
fifteen from the Buckeye State were: Drs. O. V. Brumley, James 
D. Grossman and Leonard W. Goss, of Columbus; C. H. Case, of 
Akron; J. V. Crago, of Warren; Thomas W. Craver, of Youngs- 
town; E. A. Downs, of Mount Sterling; H. A. Hoopes, of LaRue; 
George W. Lies, of Fort Recovery; G. V. Spayth, of Bloomville; 
Earl J. Starbuck, of Port William; R. D. Stewart, of Wren; 
O. L. Sutton and A. R. Theobald, of Cincinnati, and F. A. Zim- 
mer, of Pataskala. 


Nebraska sent 21 veterinarians to back up its bid for the 1937 
meeting of the A. V. M. A. in Omaha: Drs. Frank Breed, Carl 
J. Norden, Don H. Spangler, W. T. Spencer, J. E. Weinman and 
J. O. Wilson, of Lincoln; P. L. Cady, of Arlington; M. Campbell, 
of McCook; V. J. Cook, of Hartington; R. M. Edwards, of Scotts- 
bluff; S. S. Gibson, of Randolph; John M. Hurd, of Pawnee City; 
E. C. Jones, of Grand Island; E. L. Metcalfe, of Plymouth; L. O. 
Mott, of Spencer; D. C. Murdock, J. D. Ray and G. E. Whipple, 
of Omaha; C. J. Majerus, of Falls City; O. H. Person, of Wahoo, 
and C. J. Sali, of Bertrand. 


Indiana had an even score of veterinarians in attendance: Drs. 
J. L. Axby, C. C. Donelson, R. C. Julien and W. K. York, of 
Indianapolis; H. M. Bratt and T. E. Ward, of Terre Haute; 
H. M. Bonifield, of Warren; G. E. Botkin, of Marion; J. O. R. 
Campbell, of Geneva; L. C. Finley, of Lapel; S. F. Gaynor, of 
Logansport; D. W. Gerber, of Clay City; W. C. Kortenber, of 
New Haven; H. J. Magrane, of Mishawaka; S. H. Regenos, of 
Zionsville; J. F. Roberts, of Swayzee; T. A. Sigler, of Green- 
castle; C. Harvey Smith, of Crown Point; H. A. Smith, of Ander- 
son, and O. K. Young, of Noblesville. 


Four states sent “quintuplets.” From Alabama came Drs. 
K. U. Jones, of Birmingham; I. S. McAdory, F. D. Patterson 
and R. S. Sugg, of Auburn, and J. D. Ratchford, of LaFayette. 
Georgia was represented by Drs. B. F. Bridges, of Sale City; 
E. A. Davis, of Columbus; W. E. Ivey, of Jakin, and L. J. Kepp 
and L. A. Mosher, of Atlanta. New Jersey sent Drs. F. R. Beau- 
dette and M. L. Morris, of New Brunswick; J. B. Hagenbuch, Jr., 
and J. G. Hardenbergh, of Plainsboro, and J. J. Black, of Vine- 
land. Wyoming’s five were: Drs. H. E. Kingman, F. H. Melvin, 
H. D. Port and W. A. Sullivan, of Cheyenne, and Aubrey M. Lee, 
of Laramie. 
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The Veterinary Corps of the U. S. Army was ably represented — 
at the convention by 15 officers: Major E. C. Conant and Lt. A. J. 
Sirilo, of Fort Reno, Okla.; Lt. Col. Jesse D. Derrick, of Fort 
Des Moines, Iowa; Major J. H. Dornblaser and Major Louis L. 
Shook, of Fort Bliss, Texas; Col. Robert J. Foster, of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Lt. Col. Raymond A. Kelser, of Boston, Mass.; Lt. Col. 
George H. Koon, of Fort Sam Houston, Texas; Col. J. A. Mc- 
Kinnon and Major Ralph B. Stewart, of Fort Riley, Kan.; Major 
Solon B. Renshaw, of Fort Huachuca, Ariz.; Major Harry L. 
Watson, of Fort Sill, Okla.; Major William R. Wolfe, of Fort 
Logan, Colo., Lt. Wayne O. Kester, of Fort Bliss, Texas, and 
Major J. W. Worthington, of Fort Brown, Texas. 


Octets from three states were in attendance. That from Minne- 
sota was composed of Drs. George M. Carson, of Albert Lea; 
R. Fenstermacher and H. C. H. Kernkamp, of Saint Paul; J. P. 
Foster, George E. Jacobi, O. B. Morgan and Donald B. Palmer, 
of Minneapolis, and C. F. poem: of Rochester. Tennessee 
sent Drs. William M. Bell, G. B. Bradshaw and A. J. Joyner, of 
Nashville; D. Coughlin and oat Jacob, of Knoxville; and John H. 
Gillmann, E. B. Mount and J. W. Scheibler, Jr., of Memphis. 
Louisiana was represented by Drs. H. H. Baur, of Monroe; 
LeMar P. Caraway, of Shreveport; E. P.'Flower, M. H. Gandy, 
W. A. McDonald and W. T. Oglesby, of Baton Rouge; J. D. Jones, 
of Bastrop, and Hamlet Moore, of New Orleans. 


Illinois surpassed lowa by a margin of one, sending 27 to 
uphold the honor of the state: Mr. John J. Ferguson, honorary 
member, and Drs. D. M. Campbell, L. Enos Day, R. F. Eagle, 
L. D. Frederick, H. Preston Hoskins and L. A. Merillat, of Chi- 
cago; E. H. Barger, A. H. Davison and Robert Graham, of 
Urbana; S. D. Buzzard, of Stewardson; C. L. Campbell and 
Robert Rives, of East Saint Louis; H. L. Campbell, of Tuscola; 
D. A. Eastman, of Moline; W. B. Holmes, of Springfield; J. S. 
Koen, of Bloomington; J. V. Lacroix, of Evanston; C. W. Lantis, 
of Coatsburg; H. W. Leib, of Winchester; N. S. Mayo, of High- 
land Park; A. B. Pletsch, of McNabb; R. C. Riegel, of Harris- 
burg; H. C. Rinehart, of Springfield; D. E. Sisk, Mansfield; E. E. 
Sweebe, of Waukegan, and C. S. Watt, of Collinsville. 


Iowa’s total tallied 26. The attendance of practitioners was 
held down on account of hog cholera making its appearance in 
various parts of the state. Those present included: Drs. J. A. 
Barger, James I. Gibson, F. F. Parker, A. H. Quin, Jr., and H. A. 
Seidell, of Des Moines; L. F. Bacon, of Cedar Falls; William 
H. Bassett, of Webster City; Robert K. Benn, of Packwood; 
H. D. Bergman, E. A. Hewitt, T. S. Leith, S. H. McNutt and 
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EDITORIAL 


McClelland, of Butfalo; G. S. Powell, of Nunda; M. F. Wilkinson, 
i: Utica, and George H. Freer, of Liberty. 


Ohio tied with New York in the size of its delegation. The 
ae from the Buckeye State were: Drs. O. V. Brumley, James 
Us Grossman and Leonard W. Goss, of Columbus; C. H. Case, of 
ek es: Akron; J. V. Crago, of Warren; Thomas W. Craver, of Youngs- 

town; E. A. of Mount H. A. of 


a O. L. Sutton and A. R. Theobald, of Cincinnati, and F. A. Zim- 
mer, of Pataskala. 


i, _ Nebraska sent 21 veterinarians to back up its bid for the 1937 
- meeting of the A. V. M. A. in Omaha: Drs. Frank Breed, Carl 
a Norden, Don H. Spangler, W. T. Spencer, J. E. Weinman and 
“4 a O. Wilson, of Lincoln; P. L. Cady, of Arlington; M. Campbell, 
of McCook; V. J. Cook, of Hartington; R. M. Edwards, of Scotts- 
: + bluff; S. S. Gibson, of Randolph; John M. Hurd, of Pawnee City; 
atte a E.C. Jones, of Grand Island; E. L. Metcalfe, of Plymouth; L. O. 
Rus Mott, of Spencer; D. C. Murdock, J. D. Ray and G. E. Whipple, 
of Omaha; C. J. Majerus, of Falls City; O. H. Person, of Wahoo, 
and C. J. Sali, of Bertrand. 


Indiana had an even score of veterinarians in attendance: Drs. 
J. L. Axby, C. C. Donelson, R. C. Julien and W. K. York, of 
Indianapolis; H. M. Bratt and T. E. Ward, of Terre Haute; 
H. M. Bonifield, of Warren; G. E. Botkin, of Marion; J. O. R. 
Campbell, of Geneva; L. C. Finley, of Lapel; S. F. Gaynor, of 
Logansport; D. W. Gerber, of Clay City; W. C. Kortenber, of 
New Haven; H. J. Magrane, of Mishawaka; S. H. Regenos, of 
Zionsville; J. F. Roberts, of Swayzee; T. A. Sigler, of Green- 
castle; C. Harvey Smith, of Crown Point; H. A. Smith, of Ander- 
son, and O. K. Young, of Noblesville. 


Four states sent “quintuplets.” From Alabama came Drs. 
K. U. Jones, of Birmingham; I. S. McAdory, F. D. Patterson 
and R. S. Sugg, of Auburn, and J. D. Ratchford, of LaFayette. 
Georgia was represented by Drs. B. F. Bridges, of Sale City; 
E. A. Davis, of Columbus; W. E. Ivey, of Jakin, and L. J. Kepp 
and L. A. Mosher, of Atlanta. New Jersey sent Drs. F. R. Beau- 
dette and M. L. Morris, of New Brunswick; J. B. Hagenbuch, Jr., 
and J. G. Hardenbergh, of Plainsboro, and J. J. Black, of Vine- 
land. Wyoming’s five were: Drs. H. E. Kingman, F. H. Melvin, 
H. D. Port and W. A. Sullivan, of Cheyenne, and Aubrey M. Lee, 
of Laramie. 
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The Veterinary Corps of the U. S. Army was ably represented ae 
at the convention by 15 officers: Major E. C. Conant and Lt. A. J. Ah es 
Sirilo, of Fort Reno, Okla.; Lt. Col. Jesse D. Derrick, of Fort 
Des Moines, Iowa; Major J. H. Dornblaser and Major Louis L. © ps rat 
Shook, of Fort Bliss, Texas; Col. Robert J. Foster, of Washing- © 
ton, D. C.; Lt. Col. Raymond A. Kelser, of Boston, Mass.; Lt. Col. 
George H. Koon, of Fort Sam Houston, Texas; Col. J. A. Mc- | 
Kinnon and Major Ralph B. Stewart, of Fort Riley, Kan.; Major 
Solon B. Renshaw, of Fort Huachuca, Ariz.; Major Harry L. 
Watson, of Fort Sill, Okla.; Major William R. Wolfe, of Fort 
Logan, Colo., Lt. Wayne O. Kester, of Fort Bliss, Texas, and 
Major J. W. Worthington, of Fort Brown, Texas. 


Octets from three states were in attendance. That from Minne- 
sota was composed of Drs. George M. Carson, of Albert Lea; 
R. Fenstermacher and H. C. H. Kernkamp, of Saint Paul; J. P. 
Foster, George E. Jacobi, 0. B. Morgan and Donald B. Palmer, © 
of Minneapolis, and C. F. Schlotthauer, of Rochester. Tennessee 
sent Drs. William M. Bell, G. B. Bradshaw and A. J. Joyner, of 
Nashville; D. Coughlin and M. Jacob, of Knoxville; and John H. — 
Gillmann, E. B. Mount and J. W. Scheibler, Jr., of Memphis. : 
Louisiana was represented by Drs. H. H. Baur, of Monroe; | 
LeMar P. Caraway, of Shreveport; E. P!'Fiower, M. H. Gandy, 
W. A. McDonald and W. T. Oglesby, of Baton Rouge; J. D. Jones, 
of Bastrop, and Hamlet Moore, of New Orleans. 


Illinois surpassed lowa by a margin of one, sending 27 to 
uphold the honor of the state: Mr. John J. Ferguson, honorary 
member, and Drs. D. M. Campbell, L. Enos Day, R. F. Eagle, 
L. D. Frederick, H. Preston Hoskins and L. A. Merillat, of Chi- 
cago; E. H. Barger, A. H. Davison and Robert Graham, of 
Urbana; S. D. Buzzard, of Stewardson; C. L. Campbell and 
Robert Rives, of East Saint Louis; H. L. Campbell, of Tuscola; 
D. A. Eastman, of Moline; W. B. Holmes, of Springfield; J. S. 
Koen, of Bloomington; J. V. Lacroix, of Evanston; C. W. Lantis, 
of Coatsburg; H. W. Leib, of Winchester; N. S. Mayo, of High- 
land Park; A. B. Pletsch, of McNabb; R. C. Riegel, of Harris- 
burg; H. C. Rinehart, of Springfield; D. E. Sisk, Mansfield; E. E. 
Sweebe, of Waukegan, and C. S. Watt, of Collinsville. 


Iowa’s total tallied 26. The attendance of practitioners was 
held down on account of hog cholera making its appearance in — 
various parts of the state. Those present included: Drs. J. A. 
Barger, James I. Gibson, F. F. Parker, A. H. Quin, Jr., and H. A. 
Seidell, of Des Moines; L. F. Bacon, of Cedar Falls; William 
H. Bassett, of Webster City; Robert K. Benn, of Packwood; 
H. D. Bergman, E. A. Hewitt, T. S. Leith, S. H. McNutt and 
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Charles Murray, of Ames; F. J. Crow, of Iowa City; Lt. Col. 
Jesse D. Derrick, of Fort Des Moines; C. E. Juhl, of Osage; 
H. P. Lefler and H. J. Shore, of Fort Dodge; M. Lunstra, of 
Essex; F. F. Meads, of Oskaloosa; R. G. Moore, of Dunlap; 
a, T. W. Munce, of Sioux City; Irvin Myers, of Ottumwa; W. B. 
_-—Redman, of Dow City; H. G. Voetberg, of Klemme, and C. W. 
ia Wiley, of Farson. 

Colorado sent a delegation of nine: Drs. Jay H. Bouton, A. H. 
Francis, R. M. Gow, A. A. Hermann and G. G. Miller, of Denver; 
Capt. James C. McGrath and Major William R. Wolfe, of Fort 
Logan; and Drs. I. E. Newsom and E. N. Stout, of Fort Collins. 
Ten came from Arkansas: Drs. R. C. Dickson, William M. Hobdy, 
P. A. Johnson, Rease Mitcham and C. D. Stubbs, of Little Rock; 
Walter Martin, of Jonesboro; R. O. Porter, of Clarksville; J. F. 
Stanford, of Fayetteville; W. A. Thomson, of Dumas, and R. W. 
Williams, of Eldorado. Twelve were registered from Pennsy]l- 
vania: Drs. Harry M. Corenzwit, G. A. Dick, William H. Ivens, 
Howard M. Kalodner and C. J. Marshall, of Philadelphia; M. F. 
Barnes, of Harrisburg; Richard L. Dolan, Jr., of Uniontown; 
C. W. Frush and Samuel Glenn, of Pittsburgh; Vincent C. Moyer, 
of Upper Darby; H. E. Skoog, of Scranton, and Henry W. Turner, 
of New Hope. 


APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


me Continuing the splendid work of recent months, our resident 
state and provincial secretaries made it possible to establish an- 
other 1935 record during August, when 39 applications for mem- 
bership were received. This number not only exceeded the num- 
_ ber for any month during 1935, but it was larger than the num- 
_ ber for any month since September, 1931. The applications given 
first listing this month bring the number for the year up to 221, 


the a total for any year since 1929-30. Fe 
(See July, 1935, JourRNAL) neg 
# First LIstine 
Barrp, Pau R. Waterville, Me. 


= B. V. Se., Ontario Veterinary College, 1914 


Sa ioe Vouchers: W. C. Dendinger and J. F. Witter. 
ss Beckman, C. HERMAN 4334 Chippewa, Saint Louis, Mo. 
=e D. V. M., Iowa State College, 1920 
oe Vouchers: Joseph T. Jennemann and J. C. Flynn. 
BuGBEE. CLINTON H. 1738 W. Van Buren St., Phoenix, 
an V. S., Ontario Veterinary College, 1897 
"Kansas City Veterinary College, 1907 
Pan ee Vouchers: Edward L. Starr and Ward R. Lee. a 
Cuasram, FRANK L. 1423 N. W. 14th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
D. V. M., University of Georgia, 1930 


in, C. H. Fauks and Joseph H. Kitzhofer. 
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CLARK, THEODORE O. 334 Federal Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
V. S., Ontario Veterinary College, 1908 
Vouchers: C. H. Fauks and C. C. Hisel. 
DANSKY, SIMON P. Stamford, N. Y. 
D. V. M., Cornell University, 1931 
Vouchers: J. G. Wills and B. J. Cady. 
DenTON, LEwis B. R. F. D. 3, Caribou, Me. 
D. V. M., Cornell University, 1932 
Vouchers: W. C. Dendinger and J. F. Witter. 
De Vries, JosEePH R. 903 S. Dearborn St., Howell, Mich 
D. V. M., Michigan State College, 1935 
Vouchers: B. J. Killham and E. T. Hallman. 
EICHHORN, ERVIN A. Pasteur Institute, Paris, France. 
V. M. D., University of Pennsylvania, 1935 
Vouchers: Norman J. Pyle and B. M. Lyon 


ELLioTT, Rospert G. 310 S. 2nd St., Aberdeen, S. Dak. ES 
B. V. Sc., Ontario Veterinary College, 1932 
Vouchers: G. W. Cronen and C. H. Hays. 
GALLIER, SIGEL H. Norman, Okla. 
D. V. S., Kansas City Veterinary College, 1909 
Vouchers: W. A. Curtis and C. H. Fauks. 
GALLOWAY, WALTER G. R. R., Covington, Ind. _ 
B. S. A., Purdue University, 1929 
D. V. M., Ohio State University, 1933 
Vouchers: R. A. Craig and Arthur L. Delez. 
Gaynor, Simas F. 305 High St., Logansport, Ind. 
D. V. M., Indiana Veterinary College, 1920 a 
Vouchers: C. J. Hufty and John L. Kixmiller. 


GOLDHAFT, TEVIS M. E. Landis Ave., Vineland, N. J. | 
D. V. M., Cornell University, 1935 
Vouchers: Arthur D. Goldhaft and James J. Black. 
Gross, HERMAN David City, Nebr. 
D. V. M., McKillip Veterinary College, 1912 
Vouchers: Frank Breed and Floyd Perrin. 
GUILFOYLE, CALVERT T. 105 Arizona State Bldg., Phoenix, Ariz. 
V. M. D., University of Pennsylvania, 1911 
Vouchers: Edward L. Starr and Ward R. Lee. 


JOHNSON, MARTIN H. Bonesteel, S. Dak. 
D. V. M., Iowa State College, 1933 
Vouchers: G. E. Melody and I. A. Oelrich. 
JOHNSON, WALDEMAR R. Menomonie, Wis. 
D. V. M., Kansas City Veterinary College, 1918 
Vouchers: W. Wisnicky and J. P. Foster 
JOYNER, ASHLEY J. 6 War Memorial Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 
D. V. M., Kansas City Veterinary College, 1916 
Vouchers: G. B. Bradshaw and D. Coughlin. 


JULIEN, ALBERT H. 219 Federal Bldg., Honolulu, T. H. 
+. a. Ohio State University, 1910 
Vouchers: L. Bilikam and Robert H. Morrison. 
KALopNER, HowarpD M. 5623 Woodcrest Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
V. M. D., University of Pennsylvania, 1915 
Vouchers: C. J. Marshall and M. F. Barnes. 
Korr, THEODORE A. 
. M. D. C., Chicago Veterinary College, 1908 
Vouchers: C. C. Hisel and L. J. Allen. 


yalt, Mo. 
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254 APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 
Lay, Rospert H. 512 McIntyre Block, Winnipeg, Man., Can. 


B. V. Sce., Ontario Veterinary College, 1916 
Vouchers: J. A. Allen and Alfred Savage. 
LEcAROS, ALFONSO Bureau of Animal Industry, Manila, P. I, 
D. V. M., University of the Philippines, 1914 
Vouchers: V. Buencamino and Greg. San Agustin. 
MAIER, MAX E. Orange, Texas 
D. V. S., Kansas City Veterinary College, 1911 
Vouchers: J. G. Horning and Archie Stallings 
MALLAN, MAJ. DANIEL H. Carlisle Barracks, Carlisle, Pa, 
D. V. M., Cornell University, 1917. 
Vouchers: Col. Robert J. Foster and Maj. S. C. Dildine. 
NEWMAN, LEONARD L. State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 
B. S., D. V. M., State College of Washington, 1934 
Vouchers: C. E. Sawyer and A. C. Jerstad. 
ORME, ESTEN B. Norwood, Colo. 
D. V. M., Colorado State College, 1935 
Vouchers: Geo. H. Glover and I. E, Newsom. 
ROSTETTER, BENJAMIN F. 334 Federal Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
D. V. M.,. Saint Joseph Veterinary College, 1918 
Vouchers: C. H. Fauks and C. C. Hisel. 
RUSSELL, Geo. N. 941 Tennessee, Lawrence, Kan. 
D. V. S., Kansas City Veterinary College, 1911 
Vouchers: N. L. Townsend and F. B. Jones. 
Ryrr, JoHN F. 5057 Baldwin Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
D. V. M., Michigan State College, 1935 
Vouchers: Edw. K. Sales and B. J. Killham. 
SMITH, JEAN V. 3 North Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 
D. V. M., Cornell University, 1929 
Vouchers: M. Ray Powers and W. A. Hagan. 
SmitTH, MITCHELL J. Box 541, Mount Vernon, Wash. 
B. S., D. V. M., State College of Washington, 1932 
Vouchers: C. S. Philips and E. E. Wegner. 
Strom, AKSEL M. 1115 E. Van Buren St., Phoenix, Ariz. 
D. V. M., Indiana Veterinary College, 1921 
Vouchers: Edward L. Starr and Ward R. Lee. 
TWITCHELL, J. M. Box 153, Delta, Utah. 
D. V. S., Colorado State College, 1915 
Vouchers: W. H. Hendricks and E. A. Bundy. 
VANGURA, VINCENT P. Little Falls, N. Y. 
D. V. M., Cornell University, 1930 
Vouchers: James S. Carnrite and Don A. Boardman. 
VETTERLING, HERMAN A. Wessington, S. Dak. 
B. S., D. V. M., State College of Washington, 1920 
Vouchers: G. E. Melody and Marvin S. Thorpe. 
Vinson, Bryant C. 3015 Greenmount Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
D. V. M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1930 
Vouchers: F. L. Vinson and Hulbert Young. 
WILSON, JOHN T. 611 Boulder, Pawnee, Okla. 
D. V. M., Kansas State College, 1910 


Applications Pending 

SECOND LISTING 
(See August, 1935, JourNAL) at: ; 


Bacon, Emmet S., 730 Woodrow Ave., Wichita, Kan. 
Batsche, Joseph H., 3962 Lowry Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Brown, Floyd E., 1217 Fannie Ave., Wichita, Kan. 

Bunn, Thurman L., Iroquois, S. Dak. 

Campbell, James H., De Witt, Mich. 

Cox, Capt. Herbert M., Fort Davis, C. Z. 

Fretz, Darwin S., 306 N. Grove St., Lock Haven, Pa. 

Goodman, LLoyd J. D., Norton, Kan. 

Goodman, Richard A., 303 U. S. Barge Office Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

Hall, Cushman C., 3251 Leavenworth St., Omaha, Nebr. 

Harvey, Ernest L., Geddes, S. Dak. 

Heemstra, Louis C., Lake City, Fla. 

Hickman, Harry B., Malta Bend, Mo. 

Hussey, Frank J., Wagner, S. Dak. sib 

Kernohan, Edward, 1444 Fairview Ave., Wichita, Kan. © 

Kneup, Frederick G., 4331 Pitts Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

LaFayette, Walter W., 620 S. Estelle St., Wichita, Kan. 

Larsen, Albert S., 708 E. Ocean Ave., Lompoc, Calif. 

McKinney, Edward D., 601 North 16th St., Milwaukee, W 

Matkin, Ray, Rockport, Mo. 

Mayer, Nelson J., Mitchell, S. Dak. 

Melvin, Joe D., 347 N. Hillside Ave., Wichita, Kan. 

Mikel, Chester J., 334 Federal Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Newman, Leonard L., State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 

Perry, John K., 2905 El Camino Real, San Mateo, Calif. 

Pinkham, Charles F., Throop Hotel, Topeka, Kan. 

Prior, Robert, Department of Agriculture, Olympia, Wash. Pst oe 

Reyes, Pedro V., Badoc, Ilocos Norte, P. I. ' 

Rodgers, Calvin M., Avon, III. 

Smith, James L., 1151 N. Highland Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 

Steele, Edwin H., Neodesha, Kan. 

Vander Schaaf, Charles, Avon, S. Dak. a a 

Waitz, Lawrence T., Fulton Ave., Hempstead, N. Y. al union: . 

Weadon, Francis Mason, Jr., 2119 18th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 

White, Timothy P., c/o American Consulate, 18 Cavendish Sq., Lon- 
don, Eng. 

The amount which should accompany an application filed this month 
is $6.67 which covers membership fee and dues to January 1, 1936, in- 
eluding subscription to the JouRNAL. i 


National Dog Week, September 22-28, 1935 


COMING VETERINARY MEETINGS 


New York City, Veterinary Medical Association of. Hotel New 
Yorker, 8th Ave. and 34th St., New York, N. Y. September 4, 
1935. Dr. R. S. MacKellar, Jr., Secretary, 329 W. 12th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

East Central (Iowa) Veterinary Association. Hotel Montrose, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. September 5, 1935. Dr. F. J. Crow, Sec- 
retary, Box 653, Iowa City, Iowa. 

East Tennessee Veterinary Medical Society. White Surgical Sup- 
ply Building, Knoxville, Tenn. September 7, 1935. Dr. Robert 
L. Hummer, Secretary, 312 W. Church Ave., re Tenn, 
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Chicago Veterinary Medical Association. Palmer House, Chicago, 
Ill. September 10, 1935. Dr. O. Norling-Christensen, Secre- 
tary, 1904 W. North Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Southeastern Michigan Veterinary Medical Association. Detroit, 
Mich. September 11, 1935. Dr. A. S. Schlingman, Secretary, 
Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Willamette Valley Veterinary Medical Association. Astoria, Ore. 
September 11, 1935. Dr. Elwyn W. Coon, Secretary, Forest 
Grove, Ore. 

Indiana-Illinois Veterinary Medical Association. City Park, Odon, 
Ind. September 20, 1935. Dr. C. T. Howard, Secretary, Car- 
lisle, Ind. 

American Humane Association. Washington, D. C. September 
30-October 3, 1935. Mr. N. J. Walker, Secretary and General 
Manager, 80 Howard St., Albany, N. Y. 

Georgia State Veterinary Medical Association. City Auditorium, 
Albany, Ga. October 7-8, 1935. Dr. J. E. Severin, Secretary, 
357 Edgewood Ave. S. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

American Public Health Association. Milwaukee, Wis. October 
7-10, 1935. Willimina Rayne Walsh, Secretary, 50 W. Fiftieth 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Maine Veterinary Medical Association. DeWitt Hotel, Lewiston, 
Me. October 9, 1935. Dr. R. E. Libby, Secretary, Richmond, 
Me. 

Eastern Iowa Veterinary Association, Inc. Hotel Montrose, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. October 15-16, 1935. Dr. John J. Strandberg, 
Secretary, 1005-8th Ave., Belle Plaine, Iowa. 

Interstate Veterinary Medical Association. Warrior Hotel, Sioux 
City, Iowa. October 17-18, 1935. Dr. W. A. Aitken, Secre- 
tary, Merrill, Iowa. 

Purdue University Veterinary Short Course. Purdue University, 
LaFayette, Ind. October 22-25, 1935. Dr. R. A. Craig, Depart- 
ment of Veterinary Science, Purdue University, LaFayette, 
Ind. 

Keystone Veterinary Medical Association. Philadelphia, Pa. Oc- 
tober 23, 1935. Dr. C. S. Rockwell, Secretary, 5225 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

West Virginia Veterinary Medical Association. Charleston, W. 
Va. October 29-30, 1935. Dr. J. H. Rietz, Secretary, Oglebay 
Hall, West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 

United States Live Stock Sanitary Association. Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago, Ill. December 4-6, 1935. Dr. O. E. Dyson, Secretary, 
33 Live Stock Exchange Building, Wichita, Kan. 
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ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT* 


By RoBERT S. MACKELLAR, President 


_ Ameri ican Veterinary Medical Association 
New York, N. Y. 


Fellow members, ladies, friends, and our hosts, the State of 
Oklahoma and the City of Oklahoma: The 72nd annual conven- © 
tion of the American Veterinary Medical Association is called to 


order today in a state and a city bowed in grief shared by the _ 


whole nation and the whole world. For this, our annual conclave, P. 
this American congress of scientists, educators and practitioners 


of the veterinary profession, after 72 years in other sections a? i . 


cities, we have, by a most singular coincidence, come “Home on 
the Range!” 

“Home on the Range!” Today, these picturesque words, this 
stirring refrain conjures a meaning all its own to every veteri- 
narian of every country and every clime, the roots of whose pro- 
fession are embedded on the range. 

“Home on the Range!” Today, to every veterinarian this range 
takes on a certain new enchantment, a certain permanent sym- © 
bolism, a new significance, a new glory, a new inspiration. The | 
range! All our traditions go back to the range. The foundation- _ 
stones of our careers are laid in the soil, where waters are still 
and pastures are green, where spaces are wide and open... where 
man and his animals battle for grass and against thirst and dis- _ 
ease ... in the blazing trails and the breaking of ground to new 
ieeations . . advance guard of new civilizations. 

“Home on the Range!” The range of the herder and breeder, 
the veterinarian and packer, those Four Horsemen who ride so 
that mankind shall not perish from the face of the earth. 


rose to immortality—range of Wiley 
. those noblest of rangers... 
the eternally bright trail of starry 
Radiantly ranging the wide open spaces of infinitude, now and © 


forevermore Wiley Post and Will Rogers become two glorified © a 
symbols of true range character to every veterinarian of this age __ ; 


and every age to come. 

Wiley Post, the skyboy! Will Rogers, the cowboy! Rangers 
true! 

And in the annals of veterinary history, Will Rogers will go 
down as America’s transfigured man with the rope, imperishably 


*Presented at the seventy-second annual meeting of the American > 
Veterinary Medical Association, August 27-30, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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258 ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 


typifying, to the whole animal industry, typifying and exalting 
the spirit which gave birth to that industry and which has made 
it, next to grass itself with which it is indispensably allied, the 
greatest income-producing property in the United States, and our 
largest national asset, and an industry which could not exist with- 
out the administrative and scientific services of the veterinary 
profession, and an asset without which America would still be a 
wilderness. 

Today, the thoughts of people in every hamlet, town and city 
in America, and of people in high and low estate the world over, 
turn sympathetically down to this Oklahoma home of Wiley Post 
and Will Rogers on the range. 

From this day on, Oklahoma, as the birthplace of these two 
illustrious rangers, becomes the personification of the range it- 
self. And since no other single professional group are in as indis- 
severable kinship with the range as are the veterinarians, we of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association who are guests of this 
woe-stricken state and city, share heavily in Oklahoma’s sorrow 
and, in true range fellowship, feel heavily with her and all her 
people the devastation of an irreparable personal loss, the range 
that Rogers lived and loved and glorified to the whole world, from 
birth to death. 

Our 72nd annual deliberations and discussions, therefore, open 
on the scene of a universal mourning, and with spirits downcast. 

Under normal conditions, in coming to Oklahoma and Oklahoma 
City for these proceedings, we would be more than responsive to 
the true range spirit of welcome and hospitality which has been 
extended so wholeheartedly. That this should be so under these 
extraordinary conditions of bereavement not only illustrates the 
spartan and heroic nature of Oklahomans, but it leaves us speech- 
less in our admiration and gratitude. In the midst of a sorrow 
such as few states have suffered, while still under the shock of 
the blow in the dark which brought Wiley Post and Will Rogers 
to their tragic mortal ends while still in their prime, Oklahoma 
has mothered us unto herself, with gripping hands and cordial 
smiles. 

Of such stuff this great range state is made! May it inspire 
us here and now with a similar greatness of spirit, may it exalt 
us with a similar largeness of soul, so that these proceedings, now 
about to be gone into, shall go down in American veterinary his- 
tory, as an epic of the range, so that the 72nd annual convention 
of the American Veterinary Medical Association shall be history- 
making, an instance of what true fellowship and brotherhood of 
interests can accomplish on behalf of the whole. ae ee 
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In the living motto of Oklahoma, these hosts of ours who call 
themselves the “Sooner” State, where things are no sooner said 
than done, “Labor Conquers All Things.” So let us labor diligently, 
wisely, deliberately, for the conquest of those problems which con- 
front us. > 

In any consideration of these problems, it should be borne in oo = 
mind that the American veterinarian occupies a very distinct, 5 
unique and separate place in the affairs of his country and in 
human affairs. This has always been so. His function is to main- 
tain a proper balance between human existence and animal exist- 
ence. Ages and ages before the dawn of Christendom, a consider- 
able proportion of the human population of the earth found ani- 
mals useful and necessary to human existence, animals and flocks, 
and also vital to the erection and maintenance of the state. a ; 

Far, far back, in epochs dim and almost legendary, the vate 
narian, even if not by that title or designation, took his place in 
human and in state affairs. He saw civilizations come and civiliza- 
tions go, he saw dynasties rise and dynasties fall, he saw the 
crumbling of old empires, and the course of humankind sweep 
from barbaric splendor and oriental grandeur, from both sacred 
and profane forms of social and economic order into social and 
economic disorder. He saw Egypt totter to decay, Greece dis- 
integrate and Rome burn. 

With the human tides that migrated from Asia to Europe, i. 
migrated, and he marched at the head of the column, for those 
migrations were the migrations of shepherds leading their ae ef 
into new grazing Arcadias. He participated in the erection of ~~ 
Europe, in the making of a western race of people from which | 
have been drawn the various racial strains and extractions w none ¥ 
go to make up the backgrounds of the whole American people. sl Ez 

Centuries ago his place in the making of empires and kingdoms — "le 
became fixed, and since then the influence he has wielded on 4 
human relations is truly incalculable. Without the veterinarian 
as the commanding figure to the fore, nations could not have con- — fe 
ducted wars which have altered human history from time im- 
memorial, nor could they have forged into the colossal economic ae 
powers they are today. For, the feed-and-fodder which wins = 
battles is not man power and the cannon’s mouth. Nor is man ae Oe: 


It is animal power! 

In this machine age of power substitutions from the vegetable 
and mineral resources of the earth, animal power still controls 
the destiny of mankind, the destiny of nations, the destiny of the — 
republic of the United States of America. Without healthy, use- 
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ful and productive animals, half the land area of the United 
States could not be utilized by its upwards of 140,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, domestic animals and feathered flocks. 


The basic dependency of nations on animal power for their 
man power, and not only their man power but the stability of 
their man power, for the better health, better strength, better 
virility and mentality, better safety and security of their citizens, 
young and old, has given rise the world over to forms of animal 
economy within the human economy, animal states within the 
human states. These animal states are no mere figures of speech. 
They are legal structures, created by laws of nations and states. 
They have their own forms of constitution, their man-made pro- 
cedures of government. 

ENTER THE VETERINARIAN 

Here enters the veterinarian. Here the veterinsrian takes his 
réle in national and state, in fact in world, affairs. Here he be- 
comes an international figure in true statesmanship. 


For, the affairs of these animal states are administered and 
supervised by the veterinary profession in each country, in each 
state or province, subject to a World Court of Veterinarians, an 
Animal League of Nations, which was conceived, organized and 
made an outstanding and a solitary example of what can be done 
in international relations, generations before any Wilsonian 
dream of a League of Nations. 


The very existence of these nations of dumb but living crea- 
tures under veterinary administration, as part and parcel of the 
structures of human nations, all banded together in that which 
we professionally and officially know as the International Veteri- 
nary Congress, makes of every veterinarian, wherever he may 
be—in a cabin on a range, a hamlet hidden in a valley or moun- 
tain pass, a town or city, a college, a laboratory or at a desk—a 
world character, a world force. 

He is not and he cannot be an isolated unit of the veterinary 
profession unto himself. He may be a private practitioner, as | 
am, on his own so to speak. He is, nevertheless, a world figure, 
a state figure, as well as a local figure. 

His professional function being to maintain a proper balance 
between animal life, which he administers, and human life de- 
pendent on his administration of animal life, he becomes a public 
servant not in any local sense of that word but in a world sense. 
The reason for this is that the affairs of our animal nations are 


not of local origin or solution. 
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These animal nations must be maintained everlastingly in a 
state of defense, a state of preparedness, for they are helplessly 
involved eternally in wars not of their own creating, wars which 
are world wars, more fierce, more destructive, more chaos-caus- 
ing, if unchecked, than any wars which menace the safety and 
security of the whole human family. 

These wars are the wars of animal and also poultry diseases, 
many communicable to man. If these wars were local or sectional 
in origin or outbreak, the science of the veterinarian would still 
be shrouded, perhaps in the superstitions of the Benighted Ages 
and the service of the veterinarian would still be steeped, per- re 
haps, in cabalistic practices, in signs and omens, and in arts ee 
called black and of the supernatural. ‘ 

But the battle of the diseases of animals and poultry is a 
world-wide battle, on a front that extents to remotest places on 
the globe. And the very origin and the very distribution of these 
diseases, frequently raging in many widely separated sectors 
simultaneously, have lifted veterinary science into one of the 
most brilliant and forceful of sciences and has thrust the veteri- — 
narian into the forefront of world fighters. 


geographical barriers. It is, however, an organized science, ex- 
pressed to veterinarians through world and national media. The 
world medium is the International Veterinary Congress. ' 
in the United States and Canada, the national medium is the _ 
American Veterinary Medical Association. 

Owing to the geographical distribution of animal and poultry © 
diseases which recognize no national boundaries, the American | 
veterinarian cannot escape his identity and his responsibility as _ 
a world patriot within his own national distinction, a world ser- 
vant, utterly dependent for his skill, efficiency, effectiveness and 
his own compensation on organized veterinary science, for the © 


proper discharge of his duty to his public and to himeelf. 


To the American veterinarian, for upwards of 72 years, or- 


ganized veterinary science has been available, for the Interna- 
tional Veterinary Congress and the American Veterinary Medical 


taneously for this purpose, and to lift the standards of this pro- | 
fession to meet the exactions of a changing world. 

During these now more than three score years and ten, here in 
America, the veterinary profession has faced and conquered 
with an animal population five times as large as our human popu- 
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lation; of the ten major live stock maladies of the universe we 
have stamped out five, several have never gained a foothold, sey- 
eral have never even reached our borders and the others are either 
under eradication or in control. In all diseases peculiar to each 
type of animal and the respective feathered flocks, our record of 
prevention, eradication and control is an open book, commanding 
the admiration of veterinarians in other countries. The economic 
saving to the animal industry and its allied industries and to the 
American people, through veterinary supervision of live stock 
and poultry, is so huge that figures might appear grotesque, run- 
ning into hundreds and hundreds of millions of dollars. The 
health feature to the human population of America likewise can- 
not be reduced to concrete terms, in veterinary supervision over 
milk and milk products, hides and leather, the by-products of the 
packing industry, in quarantines, sanitation and the dissemina- 
tion of veterinary information to the public-at-large, with regard 
to those animal diseases, such as tuberculosis, ndulant fever, 
anthrax and rabies, that are communicable to the human race. 
And in the matter of veterinary education, our colleges and uni- 
versities, in their requirements, more and more stress higher and 
higher character standards and mental equipment in the selection 
of applicants. And neither can be measured by figures the con- 
tribution of the small-animal practitioner to the greater happi- 
ness and domesticity of the American fireside, nor of the large- 
animal practice man to the field of sport. 

But all of these advancements, made in recent years through 
the harshest of economic conditions which have brought their 
own confusing and ofttimes discouraging problems, all of these 
strides of the American veterinarian to keep apace with the 
demands of human society could not have been taken, let alone 
accomplished, but for the understructure of organized veterinary 
science. 

“VETERINARY CONSCIOUS” 


To the wider distribution and the more thorough, practical and 
effective organization of veterinary knowledge among practicing 
veterinarians, and to the making of American veterinarians, and 
America as a people, more and more “veterinary conscious,” I 
pledged myself when about this time last year you did me, a 
practicing veterinarian, the rare, the signal honor of electing 
me president of the American Veterinary Medical Association, 
an honor which has come to so few practitioners that through 
the whole of my lifetime I shall carry a proper appreciation of 
this very high tribute to the rank and file as well as to myself 
individually. 
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I pledged myself to this program of arousing the veterinary 
mind of America to its own consciousness in the American 
scheme of things, for the reason that I, a practitioner, metaphori- 
cally working in my shirt-sleeves for a living, have come to re- 
alize that the ever-changing American scene challenges our pro- 
fession not as individual members but as a group, just as it 
challenges all professions or groups. 

America has come to be a nation where things are done in 
mass movements, mass programs, on the principle preached by a 
great colonial statesman that in union only is there strength, 
while in disunion there is defeat, discouragement, vituperation 
and finally complete chaos. : 

Accordingly, if we the veterinarians of America are we sur- 
vive as a profession, if we are to meet the challenge of social _ 
and economic alterations taking place in America, if we are not | a 
only to look but to move forward, and not by backwardlooking 
to that which was but is nevermore stand still and turn into oA 
pillars of impotency, then should we arouse our professional 
consciousness to the utmost and, in that same mass formation in 
which the malignant foes of the animal kingdom attack to 
destroy, move to the attack and the conquest of the metaphorical 
foes which arise as obstacles to veterinary progress and, in con- 
sequence, veterinary achievement. 

Only through organized veterinary service can veterinary con- 
sciousness the country over be achieved, and the profession of 
the veterinarian be protected and extended to more and more 
broad and basic fields of usefulness. 

And what is this organized veterinary service? 


INTERNATIONAL VETERINARY CONGRESS 


year when the twelfth quadrennial proceedings of the Interna- 
tional Veterinary Congress were held in New York City. This © 
was the first time the veterinarians of the world, our World 
Court of Veterinarians, our League of Nations for Animals, 
came to America for their deliberations. And so highly held in 
world veterinary regard was the American veterinarian that one 
of our number, for the first time in veterinary history, was elected 
to the presidency of that Congress which meets for its delibera- _ 
tions only once every four years. 

I refer to one of our distinguished past-presidents, Dr. John 
R. Mohler, Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., who by his election took 
rank as the outstanding veterinarian of the world. 
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The proceedings were epoch-making toward which the Ameri- 
can veterinarian showed what he could do when enthusiastically 
aroused to his opportunity in organized effort. We gave our- 
selves an object lesson of our own power. Let me briefly cite some 
illustrative facts and figures in this connection: ae 

Take, first, the question of membership. es - 

The membership numbered 3,917, over 100 per cent more mem- 
bers than any preceding International Veterinary Congress. Of 
this number, 3,254 were veterinarians, the state of New York 
furnishing 429, or over 15 per cent of the total. 

There were 588 extraordinary members from the United States. 
Of these, 63 were veterinary students, 474 were ladies, and 51 
were non-veterinarians. 

The foreign members, from 61 countries, numbered 888. Of 
these, 813 were veterinarians, 51 were ladies and 24 were non- 
veterinarians. 


FINANCING THE CONGRESS 


Now take finances. 

The funds raised for the expense of this Congress were raised 
during a period of financial stringency, when the pocketbooks 
of veterinarians were flat, and when high and increasingly higher 
overheads, with a sharp reduction in volume and a sharp increase 
in accounts outstanding, were keeping, and still are, the veteri- 
narians of America working closer and closer to their knees. 

Yet, in no spirit of self-sacrifice, and with typical American 
courage, foresight, aggressiveness and both professional and 
business acumen, bent on making a conspicuous success, the dif- 
ferent veterinary organizations of the United States and Canada 
donated $12,433.60 toward these expenses, and of this sum the 
various associations in New York State gave $1,177.10, or about 
914 per cent of the total. Of this latter sum, the Veterinary 
Medical Association of New York City, with its $252.10, was 
second only to the New York State Veterinary Medical Society 
donation of $500.00. 

The Honor Holl of 28 members produced $2,800, of which 15, 
or over 50 per cent, were from New York State. 

Furthermore, extra funds were contributed by veterinarians 
from various states, those in New York State conspicuously, and 
in this connection the entire veterinary profession of the nation 
owes an especial debt to the various New York veterinary groups, 
and to individuals therein, such as Doctors Eichhorn, McKim, 
Way, Ackerman, Crawford, Zepp, Blair, Noback and others, for 
their untiring activities for months preceding the date of the 
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Congress, and from the beginning of the Congress until the close 
ly of the post-Congress Clinic. 
Now take the program, exclusive of the entertainment features, 


r- 
ne the state and general banquets, and so forth. 

First of all, there was a daily program of moving pictures 
illustrating veterinary activities the world over, in every depart- 
ment of veterinary science and service. There was a world broad- 

* cast of the proceedings, so that for the first time in veterinary 
‘ history every country of the world, tuning in, and millions upon 


millions of lay listeners, the world public, heard the voice of 
veterinary authorities and world leaders, in every phase of the _ 
. science and its application and practice. The President of the 
Congress, Dr. Mohler, addressed the extraordinarily large at-_ 
tendance of ladies, thus stimulating their esprit de corps and 
f refreshing their interest in our Ladies’ Auxiliary. 


and contemporary, caught the imagination of the metropolitan 4 
press, and for the first time in American veterinary history, 
special articles and human interest news items on the relation of | 


) veterinary science and its procedure to national life and living 


flooded newspapers countrywide. For the first time, if for a 
brief flash, the American people as a whole were made “veterinary 


OTHER CONGRESS FEATURES 


As to making the profession itself ‘ ‘veterinary conscious,” co- 


incident with the proceedings of the Congress were numerous 
meetings of other organizations, such as the American Veteri- _ 
nary Medical Association, the Hudson Valley Veterinary Medical | 
Society, the Vermont Veterinary Medical Association, the Amer- | 
ican Animal Hospital Association, the meeting of state veteri- 
narians, and no less than twelve banquets of the alumni of — 
various veterinary colleges. Finally, a post-Congress clinic was _ 
held, and a grand tour which included several of our seats of 
veterinary education, Ithaca and Philadelphia, our great pack- 
ing-plants at Chicago, and the Bureau of Animal Industry at 
Washington. 

This was organization! This was organized veterinary science! 
Here to this Congress held in America came the highlights of 
organized veterinary knowledge and procedures of the whole 
world, the whole proceedings of which, in three volumes, in 
English, German, French and Spanish—the last named an in- 
novation—are about to be available to veterinarians and also to 
human medical men of the world. Here, then, is organized veteri- 
nary xnowledge which can be arougnt to veterinarians-at- large, 
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and to the lay public dependent on veterinary science, our up- 
wards of 140,000,000 Americans, only through organized facili- 
ties of distribution. 

To accomplish this necessary end calls for definite decisions 
here and now, on ways and means. 

During this year of my presidency, I have met at various 
key-centers, cross-sections of the whole American veterinary pro- 
fession, hearing and participating in discussions of the prob- 
lems of the profession as a whole, problems with which as a prac- 
titioner for many years I have been familiar, for I, myself, con- 
front them. Out of these close-up mental pictures certain definite 
impressions have been left with me, as affecting the future of 
our profession and some of its especial needs. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


These now take the form of recommendations, as follows: 


1. Membership in the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion should be dependent upon membership in and the approval 
of a local or a state association. The New York State Veterinary 
Medical Society has instituted such a program and is urging 
our states to follow suit. Such a rule should bring into the roll- 
call of the national organization only the most desirable types of 
members who have been tried and found true first by a subsidiary 
organization, thus strengthening our power and our organized 
efforts. At the same time it should be very helpful to small or- 
ganizations. 

2. Another absolute necessity is that the grading of the vet- 
erinary schools and colleges be completed at the earliest possible 
date. Since the R. O. T. C. has been discontinued, veterinary 
graduates are to be commissioned only upon the recommendation 
of the dean and others, providing they can pass the physical and 
mental requirements. This grading is especially urgent because 
the National Defense Act demands that an applicant for a com- 
mission in the Veterinary Reserve Corps must be a graduate of 
a Grade A college. Without the necessary grading, the Reserve 
Corps will suffer and be caught unprepared in time of war. With 
war scares and rumors of wars crowding the headlines of the 
press today, the importance of immediate action is obvious to 
every one, I am sure. 

3. The great social and economic disabilities which have been 
afflicting America during recent years have created problems 
of redistribution and replacement in the veterinary field as well 
as in other fields. The necessity has arisen for reciprocity be- 
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be assisted in reéstablishing themselves in other states where men ; 
of their ability and experience are needed. 

In this connection, in my wide travels this past year, it is note- __ 
worthy that I have found a more pronounced spirit of optimism _ 
than formerly, and the very outstanding fact that there is no aa ; 
record of a single case of a veterinarian being on public relief! — 
For a profession which has been stricken to the bone, through | 
these turbulent years, this speaks for itself of the high, indomi- _ 
table morale of veterinarians as a class! i" 

And here I cannot refrain from this specific comment: In > 7 
spite of the fact that veterinary schools are raising their en- | 
trance requirements, more young men are seeking admission 
today than ever before, more in fact, than can be accommodated. 
The result is that the profession can look forward to a higher | 
type of student who is to be the veterinarian of tomorrow. é 

4. Many recommendations have been made by my predecessors 
in office, many of these constructive. Some have been adopted. 
Others, of great merit, have been tabled, and still others not put 
in operation, due principally to Association finances. 

Although your President is fully aware that many recom- 
mendations might be in order, those which I have set forth I feel = 
tend toward the strengthening of the veterinary force in the 
land, which is my main theme, with reémphasis on the question 
of the grading of schools which at great length and with ample © } 
proof in support my predecessor, Dr. Fitch, recommended last | 
year, and on which I trust the report of the Committee on Edu- 
cation this year will clarify the matter. os 

There remains yet to be taken a concrete step to bring to the = 
effective attention of the profession and the people the whole | 
question of “veterinary consciousness.” To make America “vet- 
erinary minded.” 

At every Association meeting I have attended this past year 
every member present expressed an eagerness, a professional 
hunger, if I may state it that way, to learn from those who 
addressed them from the platform the latest and the most up-to- 
date scientific developments and means of practical treatment 
and surgical procedure. The thirst for organized veterinary 
knowledge was universal, wherever I went. And invariably, at 
every meeting, reporters from the local newspapers specifically © 
sought items of veterinary interest which would interest their 
respective reading publics. 

That this Association should create a Committee on Public 
Relations is obvious. No other American organization of any kind 
whatsoever is without such a committee, and especially in this 
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day and age when the relations of the public in general with any 

one group, be it a professional, a commercial, a financial, a public- 
service or any group, calls for expert, highly specialized inter- 
pretation to that public. 

There should be a Public Relations medium, for the release of 
news articles of a highly informative nature, outstanding cases, 
notable in the veterinary field, both as to the science and the 
practice. This material should be attractively prepared, by ex- 
perienced hands and minds long trained in touching the public 
pulse, so that it should be not only acceptable but desired by news- 
papers and newspaper syndicates, agricultural journals and mag- 
azines which reach the family reading tables, and it should be 
done selectively, in a thoroughly devised plan, not haphazardly or 
impulsively. 

Every other association of professional men in the United 
States and Canada makes of its Public Relations Committee a 
committee of first, of major importance, over and above the 
strictly routine committees. 

With such a committee the American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation could acquire vitally needed representation at Wash- 
ington and in the various state capitols, and thus aid to the in- 
telligent prevention of such debacles as “The Pullorum Testers” 
of Illinois, and the “Rabies Inspectors” of North Carolina. This 
is, indeed, making America “veterinary minded.” 

The field of veterinary medicine, both in science and in prac- 
tice, is replete with the human interest, dramatic note for that 
type of news gatherer and disseminator who catches it and who 
can popularize it, and the as yet unwritten history of the veteri- 
nary field is crowded with pages which, when written, will read 
stranger than fiction and will be equally as thrilling and absorb- 
ing as well as edifying. And as long as we defer in getting our 
story properly before the people, and the drama of our profession 
in current events, that much longer shall we continue to shroud 
_ our careers in ambiguity in the public mind and narrow our na- 

tional scope. 

: Every day items of more than passing informative value are 
receiving the scantest of attention, if any attention at all, from 
a press only too eager to be educated to the importance of our 

_ kind of “news.” A single instance, around which a whole article 

_ of national appeal could be devised, is the fact that only in unin- 
formative, and the briefest of space, has the general public been 

_ made aware of the social and economic phase in the vast, nation- 
wide tuberculosis, Bangs’ disease and mastitis eradication pro- 
grams on which the Bureau of Animal Industry, in codperation 
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with the various states, everlastingly pounds. With ror to 
tuberculosis testing in cattle alone, during the past year, more 
than 18,786,000 animals were tested in the 48 states, and in 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico, and of this vast number, less than 1.89 
per cent were reactors. Thus the contribution of veterinary serv- 
ice, in a highly organized, nation-wide degree, to the health of 
the nation, to the ease of mind of the American people who are 
milk-drinkers and meat-eaters, passes with little or no comment! — 

Here in this state of Oklahoma, a plan of mass testing for _ 
tuberculosis in cattle resulted in more than 26,000 tests the first 
day, more than a million and a half tests in the fiscal year of or tht 
1934-1935, one of the highest monthly averages of any state in _ 
the union being maintained, and by the end of 1935 approximately ee) 

3,000, 000 cattle will have been tested. This, properly stated, = i 


ing. But, then, Oklahoma always has been in the forefront of R's 
organized veterinary service and progress. il 
Here, when all this vast region was still territorial, a huge, 
natural pasturage for great herds, cowman and veterinarian rode | 
side by side on a common mission. One was the great economic > 
arm in the making of this far-famed southwest empire, the other ae i 
was the great scientific arm of defense of the economic, and to- 
gether they pioneered in breeding and purification. 
Oklahoma has always been “veterinary conscious.”’ The roster — 
of the graduate veterinarians in this state shows a majority of 
the 168 members listed as members of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, and of the 136 practitioners listed, 79 (58 
per cent) are members of the A. V. M. A., and 94 (69 percent) __ 
are members of the Oklahoma Veterinary Medical Association, 


A very fine showing by a very fine host! I cannot but reiterate - a 
the appreciation of this gathering for the splendid preparations a ; 
made for its comfort and general well-being during the time it is 
in session, by the Committee on Local Arrangements, of which 
Dr. C. C. Hisel is General Chairman, and Dr. C. H. Fauks is 
General Secretary, and the 15 subsidiary committees, and of the 
appealing open-door, latch-string-is-out spirit in the general in- 
vitations to the members of this Association conveyed by Mr. G. 
A. Nichols, president of the Oklahoma City Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Nor can I come to a close without making this acknowledgment 
of record of the support of Dr. H. Preston Hoskins, our Secre- 
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tary-Editor, and each and every committee including our Execu- 
tive Board, given to me in my honest efforts to make this year 
of my presidency one of real construction for the benefit of the 
Association and each and every member thereof. 

And now, as we look to another fiscal year, the year of 1935- 
1936, may I conclude with a quotation which I feel carries a 
message to every one present: 

“We have a nation to rebuild. We have a civilization to im- 
prove. We are at the beginning of a new epoch. Most of the old 
standards have been wiped away. We have a fresh clean page 
before us. It is not given to many generations to build their own 
world. That is a thrill that has come but few times in history. 
Let’s get out of the ‘Land of Might Have Been.’ The sooner we 
forget the past, the sooner we quit talking about it, the sooner 
we will have a better and happier world in which to live. “- 


row will be what we make it.” 


| bis Missouri Well Represented at Oklahoma City 


Missouri was well toward the front in the number of vet- 
erinarians in attendance at the Oklahoma City convention. Of 
the 38 Missourians on hand from all parts of the state, the 
largest delegation was from Kansas City, eleven in all: Drs. E. 
A. Cahill, J. C. Flynn, Charles D. Folse, G. G. Graham, S. R. 
Johnson, A. T. Kinsley, Ashe Lockhart, O. A. Longley, C. E. 
Salsbery, S. J. Schilling and H. W. Young. Saint Louis, Colum- 
bia and Jefferson City tied with four each. Saint Louisians in 
attendance were Drs. C. Herman Beckman, S. W. Haigler, J. R. 
Jennemann and A. H. Knost. From Columbia came Drs. A. J. 
Durant, Cecil Elder, Stanley Smith and A. W. Uren, and from 
Jefferson City, Drs. H. E. Curry, Ralph Graham, M. Gregory 
and Fred M. Shigley, Joplin sent Drs. C. D. Meredith and W. 
J. Stone, and Poplar Bluff also had two representatives in the 
persons of Drs. C. A. Ponder and J. R. Seipel. 

The remaining eleven represented as many towns and cities: 
Drs. E. S. Carter, of Springfield; H. J. Hearrington, of Lexing- 
ton; H. B. Hickman, of Malta Bend; C. H. Honeywell, of Slater; 
T. A. Koff, of Galt; J. B. Latshaw, of Caruthersville; Hugh M. 
McConnell, of Independence; K. J. Moye, of Keytesville; J. R. 
Shikles, of Dearborn; J. E. Spring, of Saint Joseph, and T. E. 
Wilke, of West Plains. 


National Dog Week, September 22-28, 1935 
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_ THE VETERINARY SERVICE OF THE UNITED 


STATES* 


A. MERILLAT, Chicago, IIl. 


The paper is based upon the presumption that the veterinary 
service of the United States is incompetent, because it is oper- 
ated without plan or unified direction. The object of writing it 
is to recommend that the issue be placed squarely among the 
agenda of organized veterinary medicine for candid consid- 
eration. 

The organization meeting here in Oklahoma City today was 
established June 9, 1863, at New York City, by a group of far- 
seeing veterinarians of whom there were few at that time. The 
date has been called the birthday of the veterinary profession 
of the United States. (This was 102 years after the first veter- 
inary school had been established and 87 years after the Dec- 
laration of Independence.) The facts of history, however, set 
the birthday at 1875, when the first viable veterinary college 
was established and, figuratively speaking, the 23 years preced- 
ing 1875 as the period of incubation. To comprehend the genesis 
of the veterinary service of the United States, one must keep 
freshly in mind the period between 1852 and 1875, during which 
time six veterinary colleges were established and six states 
established chairs of veterinary science in their respective agri- 
cultural colleges. The purpose of the veterinary colleges was to 
train clinicians, that of the agricultural colleges to teach the 
details of veterinary medicine to students of agriculture and 
later to farmers through the means of technical bulletins. Since 
both systems have survived, a dual veterinary service was estab- 
lished for the American people, one group conflicting with the 
other. 

Consider how the United States stood during that 23-year 
period. Agriculture, with an already vast live stock industry, 
was the principal source of wealth. The ravages of sweeping 
epizodtics were not checked. The controversy, ending in civil 
war, was the raging political issue. The fate of the Union was 
undecided. A whole generation of young men was called to 
arms during four of these years. The live stock holding be- 
came precarious from the drain of military operations and dis- 
eases. Diseases of animals attracted the attention of the Con- 
gress and the general assemblies of the states. The army com- 
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manders complained about the wretched food and clothing fur- 
nished by the quartermasters. “Hard tack” was a_ byword. 
Thousands of army animals procured from scheming contrac- 
tors perished from lack of food and forage. Hog cholera, pleuro- 
pneumonia of cattle, and Texas fever were threatening scourges, 
Influenza annihilated horse transportation in the large cities 
at different times. During the Civil War, Quartermaster Meigs, 
of the federal forces, wrote in a General Order that “the waste 
of animals would bankrupt the country.” Metropolitan newspa- 
pers carried great headlines about the appalling incidence of dis- 
ease among animals. A New York newspaper complained that 
glanders was spreading among the soldiers. John Gamgee, of 
England, was called from abroad to investigate the disease among 
the animals of the farms, and Dr. Thayer, of Boston, and Dr. 
Copeman, of New York, were sent to the Army of the Potomac 
to report on the staggering losses among public animals. In 
the early 1870’s, the “epizoétic,” as it was called, almost com- 
pletely paralyzed the urban industries. 

These were but a few of the lurid details that led to the found- 
ing of our imperfect veterinary service. It was born of frenzy 
and never recovered its composure. 

I came upon the scene eleven years after the ending of these 
historic events or at a time when the infancy of the veterinary 
service and its unknown fate were the common topics of conversa- 
tion among thoughtful veterinarians, and have been spared to 
watch the sequence of events at pretty close range for 49 years. 


“OVER THE MOUNTAINS” IN 1884 


During the first 21 years of its life, this association was a 
local one, operating east of the Appalachians. It came “over 
the mountains” for the first time in 1884, when a meeting was 
held at Cincinnati which was once the principal live stock cen- 
ter in the United States; and again in 1890, when a meeting 
was held “as far west as Chicago.” It is significant veterinary 
history that my application for membership at that meeting 
was rejected because the letterhead of the veterinarian for whom 
I was working as an assistant contained the picture of a horse’s 
head the size of a nickel on one upper corner. The picture had 
to be removed before I could be elected. Ethics were appraised 
at par value those days. Men who carry half-page advertise- 
ments in telephone directories could not have become members of 
this organization in 1890, I assure you. 

Until the ninth decennium of the nineteenth century, none of 
the states had founded state associations, and those founded 
oes the ninth and tenth decades were poorly patronized. 
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There were no laws regulating veterinary practice, no restric- 
tions on the interchange of animals, no meat or milk inspec- 
tion, no curb on quackery, and no graduate veterinarians outside 
the large cities. Although the name had not been legally defined, 
we were called “veterinary surgeons” by the more polite. 

A sort of veterinary profession developed slowly, beginning 
with the enactment of licentiate laws in some of the states dur- 
ing the last 15 years of the nineteenth century through the in- 
fluence, not of the agricultural interests but through the am- 
bitions of the practitioners and the existing veterinary colleges. 
The first groups of licentiates in the various states were com- 
posed largely of self-made veterinarians. Quacks and quackery 
monopolized the service. Yet, these groups built promising fields 
for practice that are now being vacated. The number of prac- 
titioners grew but is now diminishing, notwithstanding that in 
all other countries the number is increasing and the vast live 
stock industry of the United States could have used to advantage 
20,000 or more capable ones, had the veterinary service been 
brought up to the conventions of this period in the world’s his- 
tory. The sequel has been that the conventional veterinary 
education of the twentieth century is recognized everywhere in 
the world except by the state governments of the United States. 
I know of no other exception. The only recognition it now 
has in this country is that of the federal services: the Bureau 
of Animal Industry and the Veterinary Corps of the Army. 


EXTENT OF DISEASE LOSS UNKNOWN 


One cannot set down figures on the tremendous losses the 
American people have suffered from preventable diseases of 
domestic animals which have been piling up since the days of 
the pioneers right up to the present moment as a consequence 
of this misfortune. The states to which the federal constitu- 
tion delegates such functions have never yet established a veter- 
inary service competent enough to furnish such figures, funda- 
mental as they are to the planning and executing of a beneficial 
animal conservation program. This fault alone is a grave charge. 
Where and to what extent diseases of animals exist are not 
known. Isn’t it a strange state of affairs when practitioners, 
privately financed, attempt to fill this gap as the members of 
the Eastern Iowa Veterinary Medical Association have been do- 
ing during the last few years? This activity puts the practition- 
ers far in advance of those who govern their public relations. 
Publishing fantastic figures signalizing the losses from hog chol- 
era, tuberculosis, Bang’s disease, poultry infections, mastitis, 
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worm parasites, scabies, blackleg, etc., from time to time by 
the federal service can be translated only as a hopeful aid to a 
laudable objective. The states have no service to help out. The 
only authentic figures available concern chronic diseases de- 
tected by the federal service in the course of its work in meat 
inspection. As the states do not carry out systematic meat in- 
spection, that source of information, of course, is not available 
to the American economist. 
THE HUMOROUS SIDE 

There is a humorous side to our veterinary service. About 15 
years ago, it was suddenly discovered that sterility existed among 
American cows. The profession got “all het up” over it. Ten 
years ago, we discovered that chickens had tuberculosis; and 
just recently all minds turned to bovine mastitis. There were 
plenty of retained afterbirths in 1875; Villemin and Koch wrote 
on avian tuberculosis in the 1880’s; and special volumes were 
written on mastitis in the nineteenth century. The word was 
the headline of many an article that appeared in the periodical 
literature of that time. But, the finest hvmor of all is the 
strange program of the handling of hog cholera that is being 
officially defended by the state governments. 

Can the American people afford to pay vast sums of money for 
veterinary research and have such brilliant discoveries as that 
of the lamented Dorset misused ? 
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THE SERIOUS SIDE 


The serious side is that during all these years, the veter- 
inary service of the states took no steps to mitigate the threats 
of these diseases to man or animals that were not forced upon 
them by the federal service or local health departments. At 
least, exceptions are rare. It is not complimentary to the veter- 
inary service that the medical profession has had to force it 
to do its duty. In effect, the local public health services are 
compelling the reluctant directors of the veterinary service to 
do what was their task to initiate and carry out. When indi- 
_ vidual state veterinarians undertook to control bovine tubercu- 
_ losis, for example, their ambitions were short lived. Laws were 
_ passed to abolish their projects and also their authority. Not 
many months ago, I saw a herd of over 2,000 breeding cattle 
of a certain breed showing an incidence of 10 per cent of clinical 
Johne’s disease. These cattle were being shipped to many centers. 

If the figures published on the losses on animal diseases are 
y taken as criteria upon which to form estimates, it is obvious 
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that no nation not bountifully enriched by nature could survive 

them. The figures, coupled with the system of veterinary medi- 

cine in vogue, have made thinking men wonder whether we are 

a great people or just a blundering population living upon a 

great continent. Only two things are certain: (1) The horny- 

handed farmer of 1870 has become the bankrupt of 1935, and 

(2) the technical service charged with the preservation of live 

stock constituting 80 per cent of his income is not regulated in 

conformity to common knowledge of veterinary medicine. 

I trust that none will take the narrow view that this is an 
attack upon men. Few have ever had the courage to relate 
the facts for fear that such a construction would be placed upon 
their revelations. This paper is a criticism, not of persons, 
but of a wrong system of veterinary medicine. In matters of 
such weight, men are just so many pounds of expendable prop- 
erty. A public office is a public trust. It is a citizen’s privilege 
and an association’s duty to criticize it. If I fail to make this 
paper seem like a constructive idea written for the public good, 
I have failed to express my thoughts. 

“4 COMPONENTS OF THE VETERINARY SERVICE 

The veterinary service of the United States comprises six 
disconnected components. Of these six units, two are excellent, 
one is delinquent, one unfortunate, one misdirected, and one unde- 
veloped. The components are: 

I. The Bureau of Animal Industry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with its quasi-official connections with the 
services of the states. 

II. The Veterinary Corps of the Army of the United States 
which comprises the veterinary service of the Regular Army, 
the National Guard, and the Organized Reserves. 

III. That part of the agricultural set-up occupied in veter- 
inary research, education, propaganda and practice. Inasmuch as 
its functions have never been sharply defined, this unit is diffi- 
cult to name. For want of a better name I shall call it the 
“agricultural branch.” 

IV. The practitioner branch, some of whose members are 
drawn upon, when needed, for state and federal regulatory work. 
The personnel of this branch is much larger than the combined 
membership of all of the others. Its principal work is private 
practice. 

V. The state regulatory branch, comprising state veterin- 
arians and their full-time and part-time employés. This com- 
ponent operates under as many types of regulations as there 
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are states and is administered by the department of agriculture 
of each state without any central direction when interstate 
commerce is not concerned. It is then commanded by the B. A. I. 

VI. Local milk and meat inspection branch, operating under 
municipal ordinances, chiefly of the larger cities. This com- 
ponent comprises some full-time and some part-time employés, 
some of whom are laymen and a few are veterinarians. This is 
the least developed unit of our veterinary service, but by no means 
the least important. 

A mere glance at that classification and its multiple com- 
mands paints the true picture of the veterinary service of the 
United States. It is not too much to say that the integer is a 
group of units operating without central direction. = 

BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY nie 

The Bureau of Animal Industry, United States Department 
of Agriculture, was established in 1884. It has always been 
administered by veterinarians and veterinarians have always 
been placed at the head of most of its divisions. For its tech- 
nical field work it employs only graduates of veterinary colleges. 
It compels the states to recognize the graduates of their own 
colleges, sometimes against local protests. For its full-time vet- 
erinary personnel, graduation from a veterinary college and pass- 
ing a civil service examination are stated requirements. For its 
part-time personnel, the requirements are the same. Accredit- 
ing only graduate veterinarians for its field work is the only 
heritage the American. veterinary practitioner has ever received 
from a public source. It represents the only public recognition 
of veterinary education in this country except that from the 
Medical Department of the Army. Under the regulations of 
the states, a veterinarian’s diploma has never amounted to 
much. The Bureau of Animal Industry, therefore, has done more 
for the practitioner branch than all of the states combined have 
ever done in all times, for the reason that the governmental pat- 
tern frames the public mind. 

The Bureau was only nine years old when it made one of 
the historic discoveries of modern medicine. But what is not 
generally known about those early days is that the veterinary 
services of the states have been its bitter enemies. It has been 
called a political organization by state veterinarians who were 
shifted like pawns with every election. The incredulous need 
only read the vitriolic ravings of Austin Peters, of Massachusetts 
and New York; Detmers, of Ohio; Schwarzkopf, of Illinois; Frank 
S. Billings, of Nebraska, and the lamented Leonard Pearson, of 
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re Pennsylvania, to understand the significant fact of American 
te veterinary history that the state governments fought the de- 
L velopment of the federal service. Reflecting over this action 


r after more than 40 years, it seems quite clear that an all- 
- veterinary program was not wanted by the states. 

These open attacks ceased only when the Bureau’s scientific 
achievements cheapened them and when its sound adminis- 
trative policies had removed grave obstacles to foreign trade. 
Echoes of these controversies are now heard only when the 
discipline of the Bureau is forced upon the states to carry out 
e disease-control programs. But, they are heard the world over. 
A distinguished functionary of an important country once com- 
pared the federal Bureau of Animal Industry to “a pasteuriz- 
ing plant trying to make filthy milk wholesome.” He said to 
me, “You have a good Bureau of Animal Industry, but the 
service in the states is not good. We would sooner be safe by 
prohibiting the importation of your meat.” I am sure that the 
directors of our veterinary service will realize sooner or later 
that but for the clean reputation of the federal service, all ex- 
portations of our meat products would be prohibited. 


l VETERINARY CORPS OF THE ARMY 


In the Army, graduation from a veterinary college has been 
the requirement since 1879, and in the Quartermaster Depart- 
ment since after the Spanish-American War. To enter the Army 
as an officer of the Veterinary Corps, one must be a graduate of 
) a veterinary college, and after this year, as I interpret the 
| rulings of the Surgeon General, of a Grade A veterinary col- 
| lege. There is quite a contrast between the requirements of 

these two federal services and those of the states as I shall 
attempt to show later. From personal observation, I am proud 
to repeat, the world honors the federal veterinary services of 
our country as much as it looks askance upon some of the quack- 
ish programs of the states. And, make no mistake, the world 
is watchful in these days of international trade rivalry. _ 


AGRICULTURAL BRANCH 

The agricultural branch is the component that now has prac- 
tical charge of the veterinary service of the United States. It 
comprises components of the agricultural college, experiment 
station and extension service engaged in furnishing a field veter- 
inary service to farmers, as far as possible, without the assist- 
ance of the other branches. 

I do not include the veterinary college in this or any other 
branch. Their work is prelusive. Their graduates enter the 
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service at the end of the college course. Whether they should 
: enter the political arena to enforce policies governing the fate 
- of their graduates is a question I have no intention of discuss- 
ing. One thing is plain, however. They have neither the ap- 
- propriations nor the capacity for a live stock industry as vast 
as that of the United States. 

Three centuries B. C., Aristotle, who was a prolific writer 
on veterinary medicine, wrote: “To understand a thing we must 
know its origin and its development.” What is the origin of 
this strange branch of our veterinary service? It carries out 
a plan for the conservation of animals that no other important 
country has ever entertained. Its expressed purpose is to make 

_ doctors out of the owners of animals, and it has always defended 
that principle on the grounds that college-trained veterinarians 
were not available for the emergencies of the moment. But, 
inasmuch as it never attempted to supply trained veterinarians 
and now attempts to replace them, that defense has the ear- 
mark of a subterfuge. As stated above, it began to take form 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, when veterinarians 
were first brought from abroad into the counsels of the agri- 
cultural colleges, and has developed into a confederation of inter- 
ests striving to reconcile the highest ideals of the research labo- 
ratory with the lowest in the field of application. It got its 
stride after the Civil War, when minds were turning to peaceful 
pursuits. Recalling the exhausted food supply of preceding years, 
experts on animal diseases were thought necessary. Not having 
established veterinary colleges to train our own, imported talent 
came upon the scene and proceeded to make a doctor of animals 
out of every student of agriculture, instead of then and there 
establishing the kind of veterinary curriculum that existed in 
the countries whence they came. That is to say, no attempt 
was made by them to furnish practitioners for a farming indus- 
try sorely in need of them. The low impression of veterinary 
medicine then extant was further implanted in the public mind 
by these imported professors of veterinary science in the agri- 
cultural colleges. They set down a standard that was accepted 
as classical by our public functionaries. Teach the man to “doc- 
tor” his own animals was the program adopted and, paradoxical 
as it may seem, the principle has lived and grown into a gigantic 
_ program unchanged even as we approach the middle of the 
- twentieth century, and the plan had long been outmoded by 
phenomenal advance of scientific medicine. 


% aa That the plan was wrong, never supportable, never useful, was 
Dhl hen veterinary by some of 
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the principal states years later, always conflicting, however, with 
the old chair of the agricultural division. The reason for train- 
ing practitioners was the same in 1865 as it is in 1935. If 
the original plan was sound, the veterinary colleges of today 
should be closed forthwith except to train professors how to 
teach veterinary medicine to farmers. Moreover, if the plan 
is supportable, this association, which is recruited principally 
from college-trained practitioners, should turn in its charter and 


seal forever the door of its offices. 


None can reasonably oppose the teaching of anything to an- 
one provided the purpose is useful. But in the case of medi- 
cine, it is wrong, because medicine, human or veterinary, loosely 
exploited, is a public hazard. The plan had no background in the 
1860’s and it is entirely out of step with the ideals of medicine 
now. It lowers the rating of applied veterinary medicine and 
the public’s appraisal of veterinary science. The rapidity with 
which veterinarians are being removed from administrative posi- 
tions in many of the states is outstanding evidence of the un- 
happy future the work of this branch presages, and the movement 
in this association to develop a non-veterinary membership ap- 
pears to show that the word “veterinarian” is about to be abol- 
ished in the field of research. Perish the thought that only 
the clinic is being demoted. These early professors of veterinary 
science seated all veterinarians on the same toboggan, and they 
created an everlasting desire to change the name of their suc- 
cessors’ occupation. Newspaper reporters, men of letters, sci- 
entists and just gentlemen, who have occasion to refer to an 
achievement of one of our profession, seldom say that he is a 
veterinarian. Dr. Hoskins, having noticed in his work that 
the veterinary profession is seldom credited with the brilliant 
work of its members in the public press, believes the omission 
is a deliberate slight. My interpretation is that the omission is 
believed to be a display of politeness by the authors of such 
reports. They are as loath to use the word as much as some 
of our members are prone to submerge it. This condition is the 
effect of cheapening the art of veterinary medicine by public 
sanction. The dean of one of the important veterinary colleges 
of this moment tells about one of these professors of veterinary 
science in the ’80’s carrying a probang on one shoulder, a large 
pewter syringe in one hand, and a set of firing-irons in the other, 
chasing across the campus of a great university to the lecture- 
room where a class of agricultural students was waiting for his 
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demonstrations. Professorial dignity was a veritable passion 
among the early American universities. It is not likely that the 
president of this university expected one of his professors to pass 
probangs or fire ringbones. 


RESEARCH AND EDUCATION CONFLICT 


It remained for the veterinary chair to become the exception, 
and lay the foundation for your professional rating by carrying 
a low impression of veterinary medicine to as many farms as 
there were students in its classes; and, in 1935, to as many farms 
as the bulletins from the same source reach them by mail. Sixty 
years ago, private veterinary schools were established in the vain 
attempt to fill the gap between knowledge and practice. These 
lasted 45 years with state colleges wedging in here and there 
from time to time. Then the agricultural colleges did the strange 
thing of taking over the entire veterinary educational system 
without establishing a working liaison with the research depart- 
ment conducted on the same campus and financed from the same 
budget. Thus veterinary research and education became con- 
flicting departments. The former, being the older, is the stronger. 
Its status is precarious, however, since medicine has advanced 
beyond the farmer-doctor idea. It has a personnel of brilliant 
men who are constrained to justify a wrong program and still 
keep faith with the doctrines of their profession. To keep from 
perishing, the agricultural branch calls upon the practitioner they 
take no part in educating, to do what the farmers themselves 
cannot do or because of the federal regulations. Otherwise, the 
branch would abrogate itself or at least reduce its standing to 
the level of those it would have to call upon to do its diagnostic 
field work. As written in a recent issue of Veterinary Medicine, 
in effect: “There is no surer way of reducing the technicians in 
the higher cadre to the level of office boys than to allow clinical 
work to decline as it has been declining in recent years.” The 
only hope I can see for our colleagues in this unit lies in the 
development of a large, efficient, coéperating army of contented 
professional men in the field. Unfortunately, this branch pre- 
vents the forming of such an army of veterinarians. Animal 
production of the United States is vast and needs it. 

I am not raising the hackneyed farm-adviser question. It is 
an effect, not a cause. When our agricultural educational system 
set out to dispense the minutest details of veterinary medicine 
to the owners of animals as its conception of furnishing a vet- 
erinary service for our people instead of concentrating its forces 
upon training practitioners and establishing a legal status for 
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them, placing some kind of educated functionary between the 
public research laboratory and the sick animal became inevitable. 

Medicine had advanced; the bulletin system could hardly be 
defended as constituting an ample veterinary service; and 
graduates of agricultural colleges were not going back to the land 
anyhow. So the no-practitioner branch broadened out. It created 
the farm advisers to work side by side with the practitioners of 
veterinary medicine. Harmony between farm adviser and vet- 
erinarian, therefore, is not a reasonable anticipation when the 
former meddles with the diseases of animals. They are com- 
petitors in the same field and from the same campus. There can 
be no harmony between the two without compromising the doc- 
trines of their respective projects. The agricultural college has 
made rivals of them, rivals between the laureates of two divisions 
of the same publicly supported institution. Nothing could more 
clearly portray the disconnected state of the veterinary service 
of the United States than this unwise rivalry. Better leadership 
would have long since defined the duties of these two conflicting 
groups for the public good. Is it not strange that so such steps 
are taken? 

LEGISLATION OBTAINED BY PRACTITIONERS 
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The criticism to the effect that the agricultural colleges are 
not in sympathy with a clinical branch of the usual sort is sus- 
tained by the fact that they have never made a gesture toward 
establishing laws regulating the practice of veterinary medicine. 
Our weak laws were obtained from legislatures through the in- 
fluence of the practitioners. Often their ambitions were frus- 
trated by sinister groups while the agricultural college looked on 
unmoved. 

The agricultural branch is a confusing complex. It has been 
a colossal failure and a costly one. Were the cost per animal 
computed, the figures would be staggering. As one of my corre- 
spondents writes: “The wildest socialist would draw back and 
ask ‘How come?’” The veterinary set-up of the present time is 
therefore grossly incompetent, manifestly unscientific, enormously 
expensive and potentially inhumane. There is quite a contrast 
between the happy peasants of Continental Europe and the bank- 
rupt farmers of the United States. On our fertile acres, the 
reverse should be true. In his first message to the Congress, 
George Washington drew attention to our distressed agriculture 
and every presidential message since his that I have reviewed 
pointed out the same state of affairs. I shall leave this audience 
explain why the tremendous losses from preventable animal dis- 
eases the farmers have suffered are never mentioned among the 
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mended among relief measures. 
What the live stock industry of the United States and the 
_ - United States itself would be today but for the stabilizing in- 
- fluence of the federal government, I leave to the imagination of 
the critical mind. Certainly, the political set-up that thwarts the 
conservation of property as basically essential to national welfare 
fe cides as domestic animals cannot forever endure. 

Summed up, the agricultural branch, through its policies and 
a piractices since 1852, has lowered the standing of the American 
-- veterinarian and prevented the development of a classical vet- 
erinary service for the American people. In 1935, the making 
of unqualified diagnosticians, sanitarians, inspectors, hygienists, 
advisers, physicians and surgeons goes on with increasing momen- 
tum. North Carolina, running true to the established custom, 
has just made a thousand “rabies inspectors”; Wisconsin has had 
its quick-made “tuberculin testers,” and Illinois has cleared the 
way for making “pullorum testers” of its hatcherymen. How 
do men of science reconcile their work with the making of near- 
doctors by the hundreds: doctors to vaccinate hogs, doctors to 
certify to the health of chickens, doctors to treat bots, doctors 
to take blood-samples, doctors to make allergic or serological 
tests for tuberculosis, pullorum disease, and contagious abortion? 
Is that their conception of a service to safeguard ten billion 
dollars worth of American property? Is that their plan to pro- 
tect public health? To what destiny is this nebular program lead- 
ings? We ought to find out, for it has penetrated every veterinary 
activity. 

Is it not a professional duty of veterinarians in every branch 
of the service to turn the mind toward the sort of animal con- 
servation service the impoverished American farmer needs, and 
not toward one composed of units working against one another 


in matters of vital importance? aaa 
THE PRACTITIONER BRANCH 
wy 


The practitioner branch contains the majority of all persons 
engaged in the veterinary service. Its personnel comprises gradu- 
ates of veterinary colleges, licensed non-graduates, the group of 
illegal intruders who are fortified against prosecution by weak 
laws and local! political influence and the ever-increasing number 
of part-time doctors practicing under the legal sanction of the 
agricultural branch or the state regulatory forces. This mixed 
crowd is the one that contacts the people and, therefore, the one 
that sets the rating of the veterinary profession in the public 
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mind. As the veterinary college graduates of this branch are not 
accorded much public support and are fast becoming the minority, 
they are the unfortunate group. Their work is mainly that of 
administering medical and surgical treatment to sick animals 
when called upon by the owners. The branch also helps the 
agricultural branch in carrying out some of the latter’s projects. 
Their income, however, is derived principally from private 
sources. Not to know that the graduate group of this branch is 
being harassed beyond normal endurance is not to know much 
about the veterinary service in this country. They must compete 
not only against the agricultural branch but also the licensed, 
non-licensed and officially sanctioned near-doctors of their own 
component. But what is most unfortunate is that they must 
watch the system degrade the rating of their occupation. The 
veterinary service is operated mainly to reduce the incidence of Ae 
disease among domestic animals. The cardinal objective is * 
prophylaxis, the most complex part of the program. Yet, 
states make hundreds of near-doctors to attend to that part of | : 
the service, without compunction, as the college-trained com- 
ponent watches the sinister drama file across the screen. The a 
material loss to the graduate practitioner is of little ‘eect 


compared with the demoting effect it has upon his work and 
yours. 


VETERINARY PRACTICE WILL SURVIVE 


occupation will not die. It is a viable thing. It can be dragged -*, 
pretty low, but it cannot be killed. No one of this or any other 
generation is going to write its epitaph. If the college group 


veterinary medicine and organized agriculture, they will pass — 
from the landscape and be replaced by an army of quacks that _ 
will cheapen veterinary education and research to a forbidden | 
level. Are you sure you know your quacks? Knowledge of them 4 
and their canny ways seems to have been forgotten. The great — = 
army of quacks, developed contemporaneously with the live stock _ 
industry until private colleges began to curb its march to a cer-_ 
tain extent, is only resting. It can go into action any moment, 
in fact is taking the offensive now, ready to give a real demon- | 
stration of political chicane and influence. Quackery never lacked © 
egotism. It is persuasive among laymen. It can take charge of 
your laboratories and make folks cheer at its achievements. If 
blatant quacks could convince generals that they had superhuman 
ability during the Spanish-American War, they can fool the | 
thoughtless and convince the willing in 1935. Dunbar, a notorious 
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quack of the 1870’s, convinced the Congress that he was worth 
$25,000 a year to teach veterinary medicine to army officers, 
General Grant and Robert Bonner, both outstanding horsemen, 
were his champions. Moreover, veterinary quackery of 1935 is 
more deadly than it was in the nineteenth century. It no longer 
handles only galenicals that do no harm except to the recipient. 
The self-made, state-made quacks of this period have had a 
dangerous arsenal thrust into their hands by public sanction. 
It is not logical for scientific men to suppose that quackery is 
not apt to do considerable harm with the vaccines and viruses of 
this period. 
UNWRITTEN TRAGEDIES 


When the veterinary quackery now growing so strong in the 
United States drags the veterinary service down to its level as 
it is certain of doing, even the spectacular plagues of known his- 
tory can return to complete the job of the smoldering panzodtics 
of this hour. Diseases of animals that once destroyed great 
nations can destroy great nations now. Is not the bankruptcy 
of the American farmer the prodrome of the coming catas- 
trophe? A hundred thousand animals of Pershing’s army became 
worthless on the Western Front in 1918, and preventable diseases 
were rampant among the animals of the army at home as the 
report of the Surgeon General attests. Ask Charlie Cotton, of 
Minnesota, about the unwritten tragedies it was his fortune to 
confront during the same months. On account of the incompetent 
veterinary service allowed to become implanted in its live stock 
industry, the United States went into a great conflict of arms 
unprepared to control diseases among the animals procured to 
carry on. What would happen in the case of a national mobiliza- 
tion of our military strength at this moment? The Veterinary 
Corps will have a good skeleton but no vital organs. The farriers 
of the nineteenth century in the army, like the quacks of the 
civilian population, will be the animal doctors. One retains vivid 
recollections of barriers placed in the path of the veterinary 
profession, which, had the will of the states not been frustrated 
to a certain extent, would have been extremely unfortunate for 
our people. 

The present practitioner personnel of the college type cannot 
long survive the drive against it. The college-trained veterinarian 
will pass from the scene and quacks will become the animal 
doctors of the future. (I use the word “quack” freely because 
of having observed that the medical profession never made much 
headway until it began to call the quack a quack, disregarding 
the kind of clothes he could afford to wear.) These will be the 
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students the educational system will have to teach. Already the 
college graduates are mobilizing in the cities where veterinary 
medicine is still appraised at par value. Only three per cent of 
the young men who took the state board examinations in Illinois 
during the past six years have located in the country, although 
whole counties are without a competent veterinary service. This 
seems to prove that our veterinary service is sinking below the 
standard of the nineteenth century. Some of the nineteenth 
century non-graduates were pretty well qualified. Several have 
held important offices in this association, yet with considerable 
difficulty they were superseded. But the potentiality of those 
coming upon the scene now under official sanction portends a 
problem more difficult for organized veterinary medicine to com- 
pass. But, it must somehow be accomplished. a 

The state regulatory branch I shall not discuss at length. Its 

components are too numerous and its regulations too varied for 
a short paper. It is impossible to keep up with all that is trans- 
piring in the police work of the states. It is dovetailed into other 
components in so many different ways and is operated under a 
multiple command and diversified regulations. Mention of it is 
made here merely to say that it is a unit of disconnected compon- 
ents held together somewhat by federal laws. As stated above, 
much of the administrative and not a little of its technical work is 
passing out of its control. State veterinarians who formerly had 
complete charge of matters appertaining to the health of animals 
have been demoted to subordinate positions. The reason, of 
course, is the waning confidence in veterinarians brought about 
by the cultivated, singular notion that veterinary medicine is but 
an insignificant branch of animal husbandry. 


STATE REGULATORY BRANCH 


MEAT AND MILK INSPECTION BRANCH 


The milk and meat inspection branch in the states is not com- 
plimentary to the veterinary profession. Moses maintained a 
meat inspection service 14 centuries before the Christian era. 
Galen, three centuries A. D., recommended that animals to be 
processed for food should be inspected as to their health. When 
the barbarians invaded Rome in the fifth century of this era, 
butchering animals was a regulated occupation among them. 
King Philip of France founded a system of meat inspection in 
the twelfth century. In the United States the veterinary service 
is so incompetent in the states that, with one exception, no steps 
have been taken to protect the public health in this age-old 
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fashion, and the milk inspection in vogue here and there is but 
a sketchy attempt to comply with municipal ordinances. The agri- 
cultural interests directing the veterinary services have taken no 
initiative in this respect. Recently, the sale of putrid cream has 
become so serious that a federal service—the Food and Drugs 
Administration—was constrained to take — against traffic 
in this article of food. ‘ 


AN AMERICAN CUSTOM 

Because the directors of the veterinary service in the depart- 
ments of agriculture in the states are the producers of our prin- 
cipal alimentation, there is little hope of any intrastate reform 
in this respect. Inasmuch as factories do not condemn their own 
output, it is quite natural that the agricultural interests do not 
advocate state-wide meat and milk inspection. As a famous 
columnist has written recently, “It is traditional in the United 
States not to enforce any law that interferes with the profits of 
business.” Certainly, a veterinary service directed by veter- 
inarians would not entertain that notion. There is a public health 
side to cultivate and besides it seems shortsighted on the economic 
side to make current profits the guide to permanent success in 
animal production. Increasing consumption by cultivating confi- 
dence in its edible products would certainly be more helpful. 

The practitioner branch founded this association and has been 
its main financial support. It is the branch that organized the 
state and local associations and procured the enactment of vet- 
erinary practice laws. Organized veterinary medicine is, there- 
fore, theirs to employ in their own behalf. 

Nowhere is there any evidence in American history that a 
veterinary profession of the orthodox sort was wanted, except 
by the practitioners. Opposition to them is real. For today, 
as ever before, when a group of them, financed by the state 
association they maintain at considerable time and cost, go before 
a state legislature to strengthen their waning legal position, 
they are indeed fortunate if they come out with their shirts. If 
the farm organizations are not lined up against clinicians before 
state legislatures, they are certainly never lined up with them. 
It is incontrovertible that the farmer himself likes his veter- 
inarian as much as the farm organizations openly and secretly 
work against him. I have often suspected from personal ex- 
periences that crooked dealers in animals are the “fly in the 
ointment.” Every state has had its Dorseys. 

Since the membership of organized veterinary medicine would 
be numerically small without the clinical group, one could wonder 
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why the problems of the latter are not at the top of the agenda. 
The reason is that each unit has been expecting the others to 
promote theirs. It has not yet been openly admitted that the 


veterinary service has conflicting units, each defending its own _ 
projects. Obviously, this must be acknowledged before the vari- _ 
ous units can come to a common understanding. 


PROFESSIONAL UNITY BEING LOST 


It seems stupid not to appraise the potentiality of the situa- | 
tion. Assuredly, no groups will for long fraternize with other | 
ones unless their problems are issues of the organizations they 


support. Groups that conflict to the extent of usurping the func- 


tions of another are not apt to live harmoniously under the 
same roof nor patronize the same organizations indefinitely. The 
veterinary profession has lost its central nervous system. It is 
splitting up. The unification that grew out of the World War 


and later the thirst for a broader knowledge of veterinary medi- | 


cine as the motor age came on have passed into history. The 


large summer clinics of this period is nineteenth century history _ 
repeating itself. One group—the practitioners—is again begin- _ 


ning to take care of itself. What is the meaning of the American 
Anima] Hospital Association that drew a coast-to-coast audience 
in Chicago last April, of the many local associations of no mean 
membership, of the association of state veterinarians of Illinois? 
Special interests are divorcing themselves from state and national 
organizations in self-protection, perhaps unconsciously but never- 
theless concentrating upon the problems of both public and per- 
sonal concern. It is not far-fetched to predict that a national 
association of rural practitioners will soon appear in the offing. 
They, perhaps more than any other group, have important tasks 
to undertake. It seems that the component groups of the veter- 
inary service are parting company. Certainly, if one group feels 
obligated to venerate the doctrines of 70 years ago, when the pro- 
fessors of veterinary science began to teach the practice of medi- 
cine to agricultural students instead of establishing a clinic, there 
is no logic in the other groups approving. The practitioners 
advocate the unyielding doctrines of sound medicine, while the 
agricultural group still cultivates the loose policies of medical 
quackery. The two cannot live harmoniously in the same house 
except by coming to an understanding on the best plan of reach- 
ing the common objective of the veterinary profession. The 
decision should settle the question as to whether practitioners 
who are graduates of veterinary colleges are needed or not. If 
decided that they are needed, organized veterinary medicine 
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should define their functions in the general scheme, and then go 
about establishing their true legal status. The plan should in- 
clude the same agenda for all of the units herein named. This 
is not a chauvinistic devotion to any one branch of the service, 
It is a plea for the united effort without which the veterinary 
service will sink lower and lower to the detriment of all con- 
cerned, which means everybody. 


The practitioners have no assurance under the present set-up 
that all diagnostic work will not fall into the hands of non- 
professionals. The trend is in that direction. While the agri- 
cultural branch is extending field work to practitioners, it is also 
sending thousands of doses of live viruses to farmers, every 
dose of which is apt to fulminate an epizoédtic. But the damage 
is not limited to the spreading of disease. The main harm is in 
the low value it puts upon its own work and upon veterinary 
medicine as a whole. It engenders a low type of veterinary 

Let us look at ‘the humane side. Relat ares S may soon 
be crying out for mercy at the hands of their thoughtless keepers. 
May they be spared the misery in store for them when clinical 
veterinary medicine sinks backward. While the clinical group 
are increasing the use of anesthetics and dogs are getting better 
treatment than members of the family, must the rural practi- 
tioners be silent while the brutalities of quackery replace nerve- 
blocking for dehorning, infiltration anesthesia for firing, epidural 
anesthesia in dystocia, and chloroform in major surgery? Must 
the bloated horse or cow suffer and die in lieu of the swift relief 
a sufficient clinic affords? Does anyone who lifts a finger to 
hinder the progress of clinical veterinary medicine know what 
he is doing? It may seem smart to discover a vaccine and send 
it out to farmers over the practitioner’s head but what of the 
brutality that is stretching ahead when quackery replaces the 
work of capable men? Is it not the duty of all scientific men to 
improve and never hamper the animal clinic? 


What of burning the belly of a colicky horse with a redhot 
shovel; jerking out the “haw” to cure sore eyes; savage firing 
of the trunk for lameness; pouring broken glass into the left 
ear to cure azoturia; splitting the tails and boring the horns 
of cows, and of having these gradually replace the classical clinic 
of this period? Those who see no danger of such tactics return- 
ing do not know that they are here now in large areas already 
deserted by capable veterinarians. But, these isolated cases of 
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brutality are trivial compared with the wholesale suffering of ee F 
great herds stricken down with preventable contagions. Obviously een) ; 
the obligation is not only to refrain from laying obstacles in the _ = 
path of the practitioners but to develop their art with all of the | 
influence the entire profession can mobilize, for, herein lie the a 
prospects of all veterinarians in every branch of the service. _ 

Farmers are fond of their animals and kind to them asarule. _ 
If they yield to the cruelties of unscientific methods, it is because 
unscientific medicine was thrust upon them. The agricultural 
branch directing the rural veterinary service should take an in- | a 
ventory of what is transpiring in the small-animal group of KS e ‘9 
clinicians, whom it does not as yet control. While elegant hos- — a 
pitals are being erected from coast to coast at enormous expense =~ 
and are being manned by the best talent of the profession, the 
rural animal hospital, once an important institution of every 
district, is passing from the scene, tumbied down and unoccupied. _ 
This remarkable transfiguration has taken place while live stock 
production was increasing and becoming more important in the 
lives of the American people. The difference in the progress _ 
made by the small- and the large-animal groups might be studied ane ; 
to good advantage by this association. 


WHAT Is THE REMEDY? 


What is the remedy? There seems to be nothing to recom- 
mend except that all of the professional men involved go into 
a huddle and talk things over, each admitting the faults of his 
own, in order that from the present set-up there may be estab- 
lished the kind of veterinary service American people need. The 
question is as complex as it is important. As President A. D. 
McEwan, of the Southeastern Division of the National Associa- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland, has stated, the veterinary pro- 
fession must have a plan. Quoting: “But conformity, even to an | 
imperfect plan, is more calculated to yield information and re- 
sults than no plan at all. With a plan mistakes may be found By x» ; 
and rectified, but with no plan, there is no chance of real prog- — Sk 
| ress.” When the American Veterinary Medical Association has | 


formulated a plan for erecting a faultless veterinary service for 
the American people and all groups use their influence to put the 
plan into operation, the troubles of the veterinary profession 
will begin to lessen. Until then, one man’s guess as to which 
direction we are moving on the perpendicular scale is about as 
good as another. ; 
In conclusion, I ask the members of this association not te 
translate the text of this paper into an attempt to set the dif- 
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should define their functions in the general scheme, and then go 
- about establishing their true legal status. The plan should in- 
- clude the same agenda for all of the units herein named. This 
is not a chauvinistic devotion to any one branch of the service. 
It is a plea for the united effort without which the veterinary 
service will sink lower and lower to the detriment of all con- 
cerned, which means everybody. 


The practitioners have no assurance under the present set-up 
that all diagnostic work will not fall into the hands of non- 
- professionals. The trend is in that direction. While the agri- 
cultural branch is extending field work to practitioners, it is also 
sending thousands of doses uf live viruses to farmers, every 
dose of which is apt to fulminate an epizoédtic. But the damage 
is not limited to the spreading of disease. The main harm is in 
the low value it puts upon its own work and upon veterinary 
medicine as a whole. It engenders a low type of veterinary 
«service. 


THE HUMANE SIDE 


Let us look at the humane side. Domestic animals may soon 
be crying out for mercy at the hands of their thoughtless keepers. 


treatment than members of the family, must the rural practi- 
tioners be silent while the brutalities of quackery replace nerve- 
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brutality are trivial compared with the wholesale suffering of Be. 


great herds stricken down with preventable contagions. Obviously 
the obligation is not only to refrain from laying obstacles in the 
path of the practitioners but to develop their art with all of the 
influence the entire profession can mobilize, for, herein lie the 
prospects of all veterinarians in every branch of the service. 

Farmers are fond of their animals and kind to them as a rule. 
If they yield to the cruelties of unscientific methods, it is because 
unscientific medicine was thrust upon them. The agricultural 
branch directing the rural veterinary service should take an in- 
ventory of what is transpiring in the small-animal group of 
clinicians, whom it does not as yet control. 


rural animal hospital, once an important institution of every 
district, is passing from the scene, tumbled down and unoccupied. — 
This remarkable transfiguration has taken place while live stock — 

production was increasing and becoming more important in the - 
lives of the American people. The difference in the progress 
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What is the remedy? There seems to be nothing to recom- 
mend except that all of the professional men involved go into 
a huddle and talk things over, each admitting the faults of his 
own, in order that from the present set-up there may be estab- 
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question is as complex as it is important. As President A. D. 
‘McEwan, of the Southeastern Division of the National Associa- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland, has stated, the veterinary pro- 
fession must have a plan. Quoting: “But conformity, even to an 
imperfect plan, is more calculated to yield information and re- 
sults than no plan at all. 


ress.” When the American Veterinary Medical Association has 
formulated a plan for erecting a faultless veterinary service for 
‘the American people and all groups use their influence to put the 
plan into operation, the troubles of the veterinary profession 
will begin to lessen. Until then, one man’s guess as to which 
direction we are moving on the perpendicular scale is about as 
good as another. 

In conclusion, I ask the members of this association not to 
translate the text of this paper into an attempt to set the dif- 
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ferent units of the veterinary service quarreling with one another. 
On the contrary, the objective is to bring harmony out of a 
smoldering conflict. The veterinary profession of the United 
States is confronted with conditions that must first be understood 
before organized veterinary medicine can fulfill its obligations 
to its members and to society. All should comprehend that each 
branch has its own work to do, its own position to defend, and 
its own achievements to point to, but none can judiciously loge 
sight of the fact that there is but one objective, and that is to 
build up a faultless veterinary service. 

I therefore recommend that a section of the association be 
created to study the problems of the veterinary rn and 
formulate plans for its operation. 


Texas Sends Big Delegation to Oklahoma City 


Texas should be proud of its attendance showing at the 1935 
A. V. M. A. convention. From all parts of the vast Lone Star 
_ State came 53 veterinarians to participate in the activities at 
_ Oklahoma City. Fort Worth alone sent eleven: Drs. T. O. Booth, 
_ W.C. Butler, H. V. Cardona, H. L. Darby, G. H. Ehlers, W. L. 
_ Endsley, F. M. Gallivan, Frank R. Jones, E. E. Lollar, W. R. 
| McCuistion and Louise Sklar. Three registered from Dallas: 
na _ Drs. L. E. Casey, J. S. Grove and M. B. Starnes. Six cities sent 


lege Station: Drs. R. C. Dunn and A. A. Lenert. Fort Bliss: 
_ Lt. Wayne O. Kester and Major Louis L. Shook. Houston: Drs. 
_ Frank Hecker and Don B. Strickler. San Antonio: Drs. M. E. 
Gleason and U. E. Marney. Vernon: Drs. E. B. Jones and J. N. 
Servatius. 
i From 27 towns and cities came as many veterinarians: Drs. 
_ G. V. Adamson, of Sherman; I. B. Boughton, of Sonora; C. P. 
Brady, of Lubbock; Leon G. Cloud, of Laredo; F. G. Cook, of 
Paris; W. A. Curtis, of Kerrville; J. L. Gossett, of McKinney; 
Ben F. Green, of Cumby; Harry Koll, of El Paso; Lt. Col. George iI 
_ H. Koon, of Fort Sam Houston; G. E. McIntosh, of Arlington; in 
_ M. E. Maier, of Orange; L. L. Menke, of Hempstead; Fred A. if 
‘Murray, of Austin; J. K. Northway, of Kingsville; Daniel M. Ce 
te 
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ton, of Fort Brown, and W. L. of McAllen. 
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erman, of Huntsville; P. P. Starr, of Gainesville; J. R. Traylor, te 
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THE NATION-WIDE CAMPAIGN TO CONTROL ae 


By A. E. WIGHT, Washington, D. C. 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry 


In supporting the LaFollette Amendment to the Jones-Connally 
Cattle Act for the relief of the cattle industry and other pur- 
poses, the 73d Congress of the United States provided funds that 
could be used by the federal government, in codperation with the 
various state authorities, to undertake the elimination of dairy 
and beef cattle found to be reactors to the test for Bang’s dis- 
ease. It was intended to begin this work in the early summer 
of 1934, but, on account of the extreme drouth conditions exist- 
ing in several states, some delay occurred in starting the project. 

The federal regulations providing for the operation of the 
project became effective on July 19, 1934. The handling of the 
work was delegated to the Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and the Chief of that 
Bureau was able to begin the work in a cooperative manner within 
a very short time, due to arrangements having been made, 
through correspondence, to determine what part the state officials 
could take with especial reference to the examination of blood 
samples that were to be tested for Bang’s disease. In many 
states the live stock sanitary officials were conducting a Bang’s 
disease program, and the Bureau of Animal Industry, as far as 
possible, made arrangements to codperate with them. 


PREVALENCE OF THE DISEASE 


Bang’s disease (contagious or infectious abortion) was known 
to be especially prevalent in cattle in the United States, and has 
been the cause of heavy losses to that industry. Apparently, this 
disease had existed for a very long time, but its cause was not 
determined until 1897, when Professor Bang, an eminent Danish 
investigator, announced that he had been successful in cultivat- 
ing from the carcasses of aborted calves a certain germ which, 
if introduced into the blood-stream of healthy pregnant cows, 
caused them to lose their calves. He named this germ Bacillus 
abortus. Much additional progress in connection with the re- 
search work has been made since that time. 

From available records of the results of agglutination blood 
tests for Bang’s disease in various parts of the country, it was 


*Presented at the seventy-second annual meeting of the American 
Wastinary Medical Association, Oklahoma City, Okla., August 27-30, 
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E. WIGHT 4 
believed that the disease existed to about 15 per cent among the 
cattle in the dairy and breeding herds. Since the beginning of 
the federal project in July, 1934, the results of the testing indji- 
cate that this estimate was fairly correct, although it was higher 
in some states and lower in others. The Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry assigned the field work in this project to the stations 
throughout the country that were handling the eradication of 
bovine tuberculosis, and it is a pleasure to announce the fact that 
these officials have carried the extra load and made it possible 
to conduct this work in a very satisfactory manner, in cooperation 


with the state officials. 


Methods of controlling this malady have been the object of 
much study in various parts of the country for many years, and 
different plans have been put into effect. The federal plan, herein 
described, consists in the elimination, by slaughter, of cattle that 
react to the agglutination test for Bang’s disease, to be followed 
by the necessary cleaning and disinfection of premises where the 
animals have been kept. It is, of course, necessary to repeat tests 
under this plan, and in the beginning it was decided to limit the 
tests to not more than two, believing that the owner and the 
state officials would be in a position to carry on the future test- 
ing of the herds. After several months, however, and when 
additional federal funds became available, it was decided to in- 
crease the number of these tests to four on herds of cattle where 
infection had been found, but not more than two negative tests 
were to be applied to any given herd under this plan. 
The demands for the work in many sections of the country 
- were greater than was anticipated, and the cattle-owners demon- 
strated their willingness to codperate and attempt to eliminate 
this disease from their herds. During the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1935, the records indicate that the agglutination blood test 
was applied to about 210,000 herds, containing approximately 
3,300,000 cattle. A total of 381,000 reactors were removed from 
these herds. Infection was reported in 80,000 herds, while 
130,000 herds contained no infection. These records include a 
considerable number of retests. Copies of a report showing the 
work done in different states are available here today. 
Reports received conerning the retesting of herds in the Bang’s 
disease project are encouraging in most states. In some of the 
states, where large numbers of herds are retested, those in charge 
are very much pleased with the results obtained. When the in- 
_ fected herds are retested, about 60 to 65 per cent of them are 
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infection has been reduced from about 15 per cent to 4 per cent. 
The results of further retests will, of course, be of much interest 
and great importance in the work. 


FEDERAL AND STATE PAYMENT 


When this Bang’s disease control project was started in July, 
1934, it was decided to limit the maximum federal payment to 
$20 for grade animals and $50 for registered purebred animals, 
the same amount as allowed in tuberculosis eradication work. The 


excess of the appraised value of the animal. One June 10, 1935, 


—_ as free from the disease, and the percentage of cattle 


owner was permitted to receive the salvage, but in no instance > ar 
was he permitted to receive a total payment from all sources in 


the maximum federal payment for grade cattle was increased _ 
from $20 to $25, and the owner required to sign a new agree- — 
ment which contained more rigid requirements in handling the 


herd. No change was made in the maximum federal payment for _ 


registered purebred animals. 
year indicate that the average appraisal of Bang’s disease re- 


The results of the work of the past _ 


actors was $56.86; the average salvage received by the owner for © : 


$24.29. 


Bang’s disease reactors, and it is possible that this plan will be 
followed in a few other states within a comparatively short time. 


Group TESTING UNDER THE “AREA PLAN” 


such a plan when feasible. 
tion in two counties in Virginia, where the results are proving 
very satisfactory. Reports indicate that the degree of infection 
is running about 5 per cent, which is considerably lower than the 
percentage found in individual herd testing. The completion of 
the testing of all cattle required to be tested was accomplished 
in one Virginia county on August 10. The total number of 
cattle tested was 8,923, located in 1,995 herds, of which 250 herds 
were found to contain infection. Of the total cattle tested, 453 
were positive to the test, and 420 were suspicious. 
was done in the laboratory, and the field work was accomplished 
in approximately ten weeks by seven field veterinarians and one 
supervisor. Steps have been taken in Oregon to conduct this 
work on a county-wide basis, and it is expected that considerable 
activity one this line will later develop in till other states. 


such animals was $19.87; and the average federal payment was | 
In the stutes of Maine and Virginia the owner may 
receive a state payment in addition to the federal payment for _ 


The testing of all cattle in a given area that should be tested : 
in this project has been considered with a view of establishing _ 
At this time such a plan is in opera- 7 


Blood testing 
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; It became necessary for the Bureau to employ, temporarily, 
1g - quite a large number of veterinarians to assist in this work, 
These men are designated as junior veterinarians, and receive 
the regular pay for that class of work, namely, $2,000 per annum 
or $5.56 per diem. They are also allowed subsistence when away 
from their official stations, and mileage for the use of their 
personally-owned automobiles on official work. They work under 
the direction of the federal inspector in charge of the project 
in the state. In some states a portion of the work is conducted 
by veterinarians employed at the owners’ expense. 


The testing of the blood samples, in most states, takes place 

_in the laboratory, but in some states specially trained veterinar- 
ians are permitted to use the plate method of blood-testing. In 
_ the laboratory, the official testing is conducted by the tube or the 
plate method. A stained antigen is being used experimentally 
in testing samples of whole blood in the field. § 


RESULTS OF THE RETESTING OF SUSPICIOUS CASES 


In this project it is necessary, of course, to carry on a con- 
siderable amount of retesting of cattle that do not give a positive 
reaction to the blood-test, but which are cases where there is 
some evidence of an agylutination. In order to obtain some 
information on the results of this work, most of the inspectors 
in charge of the Bureau’s field stations have been furnishing 
reports since March of this year. A compilation of these figures 
indicate, that 26,191 cases were retested, of which number 5,371 
were positive, 15,285 negative, and 5,535 continued as suspects. 
These were cases that had been reported as suspects on the first 
- test. A small group containing 764 cases were reported as sus- 
pects to two tests, of which number 174 were positive, 279 nega- 
tive, and 311 continued as suspects to the retest. 


PUBLICITY 


Much space has been devoted in the press of the country to 
favorable publicity for this project. There has also been con- 
siderable activity in connection with radio talks on the subject. 
In several states special pamphiets have been distributed among 
_ herd-owners on the subject of Bang’s disease among cattle. The 

- federal government has made wide distribution of Farmers’ 
- Bulletin 1704, “Bang’s Disease,” and a mimeographed circular, 
prepared by Dr. W. E. Cotton, Superintendent of the Experiment 


er _ Station of the Federal Bureau of Animal Industry, has been 
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FURTHER STUDIES OF VACCINATION 


The vaccination of calves by the use of a vaccine prepared by | 


promise of being useful in infected herds by increasing resistance 
to exposure to the disease. Studies of this method are being 
followed at some of the experiment stations, and also, to a limited 
extent, in private herds of cattle where conditions are favorable 


using only strains of abortion germs of low virulence gives Ms 


for conducting such work. All vaccine used in these projects is — m. 


prepared from a strain of Brucella abortus furnished by the Ex- 
periment Station of the Bureau of Animal Industry. The results 
of these field experiments, which will, of course, require some 
time, should indicate the practicability of calfhood vaccination 
against Bang’s disease under field conditions. 

The Bang’s disease project now being carried on by the federal 
government thus far has been a special, rather than a regular 
project. Federal funds will be available, however, for continuing 
the work until June 30, 1936. 

It has been a great pleasure to have the opportunity to appear 
before this gathering today~for the purpose of giving a brief 
summary of the Bang’s disease program, snd your kind atten- 


tion has been greatly appreciated. 
Three More States Accredited 
ree more states, Colorado, New Mexico and Wyoming, have 


een designated as modified accredited areas, bringing the total 
number of tuberculosis-free states to 25. The others are: North 


Carolina, Maine, Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, Ohio, Idaho, 


North Dakota, Nevada, New Hampshire, Utah, Kentucky, West 
Virginia, Washington, Illinois, Oregon, Virginia, Minnesota, 
Kansas, Florida, Missouri and Arkansas. 

The testing in both Colorado and New Mexico was completed 
sooner than was anticipated because of the federal emergency 


funds available for the purpose. The work was conducted among _ es 


the range and semi-range herds, and very little infection was © 
found in either state. The federal and state officials who directed 
the testing operations received excellent codperation from the 


cattle-owners and others interested, according to the announce- 


ment sent out by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Testing x ; 
in Wyoming was completed on August 21. Most of the cattle — 
tested were range cattle. 
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_THE VETERINARY CORPS, UNITED STATES ARMY: 
ACTIVITIES AND RECENT DEVELOPMENTS* “i 


By Colonel ROBERT J. Foster, V. C., U. S. Army 
= Surgeon General's Office, Washington, D. C. 


The work of the Advisory Board, in 1917, and the subeseiiddl 
uy, - organization on a permanent basis of the Corps by the Veter- 
oy inary Division of the Surgeon General’s Office during the World 
- War was thorough. This organization was based upon the 


_ quired to make it self-sustaining; hence, the activities of the 
_ veterinary profession in the Army are as many and almost as 
- diversified as one will find in civil life. 

Prior to the World War, the Service was measured to a 
great extent by the number of Army animals. Before the de- 
velopment of motorization, mechanization, airplanes, and gas, 
the ratio of man power to animals was roughly figured at 4 to 1. 
One would have thought that the importance of animals in such 
an organization would find the Veterinary Corps exerting all 
its efforts along animal lines. True it was that veterinary hos- 
pitalization of animals was stressed, but the other important 
functions required of the profession in civil life were not neg- 
lected. It is due to such foresight that the Veterinary Corps 
today finds its services are needed in an Army where animals are 
being rapidly replaced by instruments of modern warfare. 

The Veterinary Corps is limited as to numbers by act of Con- 
gress, as defined in the National Defense Act. It therefore must 
be capable of performing all the various duties required within 
the limits of its personnel available. 

Animals are not the only necessity for requiring veterinary 
service in our Army or Navy, as is vividly demonstrated at the 
present time. The Civilian Conservation Corps, an organiza- 
tion of nearly 500,000 men, has required the services of veter- 
inarians since it was organized; yet this organization does not 
use animals. All its working transportation is done by motor 
trucks. At its inception, the Bureau of Animal Industry, at the 
request of the Secretary of War, inspected the meat and meat 
food products that were purchased, especially for soundness and 
sanitary handling. The Regular Army did not have sufficient 
personnel to do its own work and that of the C.C.C. However, 


*Presented at the seventy-second annual meeting of the American 
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when authority was granted to call Veterinary Reserve officers 
to duty for this work, the Army was able to take over this 
inspection service. 

It might be of interest to know how the Navy needs a veter- 
inary service. Even though all meat and meat food products 
purchased by the Navy must be prepared in establishments 
under the supervision of the Bureau of Animal Industry, a 
further requirement is that these meats must be of a quality 
as set forth by federal specifications governing their purchase; 
hence it is that the Bureau of Animal Industry serves the Navy 
in inspecting all its meat food supplies for quality as well as 
for soundness. 

The Army, in 1920, consisted of approximately 178,000 en- 
listed men, 48,000 horses, and 35,000 mules; in 1922, 31,000 
horses and 20,000 mules; in 1928, 26,000 horses and 13,000 
mules, and, in 1935, 15,000 horses and 5,000 mules and 168,000 
enlisted men. 

The requirements of the present-day Veterinary Service are 
of interest from the standpoint of the many diversified duties 


demanded of it. 
ANIMAL SERVICE 


The Corps must maintain a professional service for the care 
and treatment of sick and injured animals. This requires the 
maintenance of veterinary hospitals with modern equipment at 
the posts where animals are stationed. Here, also, our officers 
are required to teach horseshoeing, stable management, and 
packing to both officers and enlisted men. As long as animals 
are a part of the Army, it is necessary to keep proficient in the 
work required. 

PURCHASING AND BREEDING 


The Army maintains three large breeding establishments in 
the interest of producing a desirable cavalry type of horse. Here 
our officers are concerned with the breeding problems incident 
to this work. The Remount Service also maintains supervision 
over about 700 government-owned stallions scattered throughout 
the various sections of the United States where they can be 
best utilized for breeding purposes. 

In the purchase of animal replacements, our officers are re- 
quired to pass on the soundness of each animal offered for 


purchase. 


FORAGE INSPECTION 
All hay and grain purchases are made by contract in accord- 
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class and grade demanded. The inspection of these products 
devolves upon the Veterinary Service. Its officers must be trained 
and most of them are licensed hay inspectors certified to by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This training is given as a part of the 
Army Veterinary School instruction. 


MILITARY TRAINING 


In order to function in combat organizations, the veterinary 
officers and enlisted personnel must be trained in the art of 
military tactics and know how to function as a part of any mili- 
ty organization in the field of active service. 


SCHOOLS 


Two schools are maintained for the training of veterinary of- 

ficers and one for enlisted men. The Medical Field Service 
s School at Carlisle gives the basic military instruction and train- 
ing that a veterinarian must have to be able to fit into the 
The Veterinary School at the Army Med- 


in hay inspection and grading, grain inspection and grading, 
meat inspection and grading, military sanitary problems with 
reference to control and handling of infectious disease outbreaks, 
dairy inspection, approved tuberculin testing, laboratory diag- 
_ nosis, and laboratory inspection of canned meat foods and dairy 
products. The Enlisted Specialists Course trains selected enlisted 
men for duties required in the various branches of Veterinary 
Military Service. 
LABORATORY SERVICE 


A laboratory service is conducted as a part of the Army Veter- 
inary School at Washington, D. C., where not only biological, 
therapeutic and diagnostic agents used by the Army are made, 
but a laboratory diagnostic service is conducted for Army needs. 
Here also the work of food analysis is carried on in connec- 
tion with the purchase of meat, meat food, and dairy products 
by the Quartermaster Corps as part of the inspection service 
rendered by the Veterinary Corps. 


At Fort Sam Houston the veterinary section of the Medical De- 
partment Laboratory does laboratory diagnostic work, milk an- 
alysis for the corps area, and is instituting a food analysis serv- 
ice similar to that maintained in Washington. 


In the Philippines there is a veterinary laboratory service 
maintained at the Medical Department Laboratory. 4 
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A veterinary officer is a member of the Medical Department _ 
Tropical Research Board that now functions in Panama. The | 
Gorgas Memorial Research Board at Panama City has had a | 
veterinary officer detailed to it for the last four years investi- — 
gating animal diseases in the republic of Panama. 


THE VETERINARY BULLETIN 


Bulletin, is a quarterly publication devoted to the interests of re re ; 
the Corps. It is a non-profit-making publication and depends fre ioe 
upon our members for its material for articles. a 


MEAT, MEAT FooD, AND DAIRY INSPECTION 


It is mandatory for all government departments to purchase 
meat and meat food products from establishments operating un- 
der the supervision of the Bureau of Animal Industry. This saves 
duplication of inspection and insures the purchase of sound, 
wholesome products. If, in the purchase of these perishable 
supplies, an inspection for soundness was all that was required, 
the problem would be simple. Government purchases must be 
made under certain rules ~and regulations governing the ex- 
penditure of public funds. Purchases must be made by contract 
and awards made to the lowest bidder, after stating what qual- 
ity of product is demanded. While all meats must be produced 
in federally supervised establishments, this does not guarantee 
their condition after leaving their supervision when sold, nor 
do they inspect such products as fish, oysters, poultry, game, 
and dairy products; hence the inspection of all these products, 
when received at military posts, to determine their condition. 
The quality or grade of the product must also be determined at 
this time. To become proficient in this work, officers are taught 
at the Army Veterinary School the grading of all meat, meat 
food, and dairy products in accordance with the standards set 
up by federal specifications. To know the grades and types of 
beef, pork, mutton, hams, bacons, sausage, meat cuts, canned 
meat products, sea foods, butter, eggs, and poultry is in itself 
no small undertaking. 

The Corps also makes sanitary inspections of establishments 
handling B. A. I.-inspected products, fish markets, poultry 
houses, dairy farms, and milk and ice cream plants from which 
the Army obtains its supplies, to insure that their products are 
prepared and handled under safe sanitary conditions. 

It also conducts antemortem and postmortem inspections of 
animals raised by organizations on Army reservations and of all 
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_ animals slaughtered for our troops in China, and of live poultry 
wherever purchased. 

_ For the last calendar year, the inspections made of meat, meat 
food, and dairy products for the Army in the United States, 
the Philippines, China, Panama and Hawaii, including that part 
of the inspections the Veterinary Corps did for the C.C.C. at 
- military posts in connection with their regular work, may be 
_ of interest. 

_ The total poundage of all products inspected prior to purchase 
- to determine whether the products were acceptable or not, the 
- inspection at place of delivery to determine whether the products 
_ were sound, as well as to determine their quality, and the ante- 
mortem and postmortem inspection carried on in the Philip- 
pines and China may be of interest. 13 


> 


Total pounds passed as acceptable............... 150,796,042 — 
Total pounds rejected from all causes............. 8,197,111 


Causes for rejection: 
7,457,252 Ibs. 

Carcasses, in pounds, rejected, ante- and postmortem: 


_ Inspections not included in the above figures are made of prod- 
ucts stored in quartermaster warehouses and refrigerators and 
when they are issued to the troops. 

To determine the monetary value of this service, the Corps 
is allowed, in the case of products rejected as not complying 
with type, class, or grade demanded, to assume that the differ- 
ence in quality represents an average cost of four (4) cents 
per pound. This, multiplied by the total poundage, would equal 
a saving to the government of approximately $301,580 during 
the year. For products rejected as insanitary or unsound, the 
allowance is the yearly average pound cost of these products mul- 
tiplied by the total pounds rejected, which amounted to $112,464. 

The total credit allowed to the Corps as a result of the work 
from the standpoint of money saved by maintaining the quality 
demanded by the contract and the assurance that the products 
were sound amounted to $414,044. This does not take into con- 
sideration the value of the service to the Army, with reference 
to the inspection and acceptance of these products that fulfill 
contract requirements, nor does it consider the saving due to 
loss of time by its personnel that might be incurred if diseased 
or unsound products were used. After two years, with an emer- 
gency meat, meat food, and dairy inspection service being pro- 
vided the of Animal and the Army 
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Veterinary Corps, the Director of the Civilian Conservation Corps _ 
authorized the use of Veterinary Reserve officers to do this work 
for the Corps. Consequently, this is the first opportunity that 
our Reserve officers have had to be called to active duty under _ 


their Reserve commissions for any extended period of time. 


On August 1, 1935, there were 83 Reserve veterinary officers _ 
on active duty assigned to the Civilian Conservation Corps as — 
inspectors of meat, meat food, and dairy products. If we con- 
sider an average enrollment of 500,000 men with a ration value 
of 45 cents per day, and the meat, meat food, and dairy products 
as a part of this ration amounting to 40 per cent of the cost, 
the value of the products for the year will amount to over 32 
millions of dollars. Its importance from a business ii aces re 


Up to the present time, the training of Reserve officers has | 
been very limited, due to the limited amount of funds available 
for this training and further consideration of the fact that the 
training of line officers is of greater importance. The training 
of our officers has been given in summer training camps and 
has been devoted largely to organization duties. The develop- 
ment of meat inspection and grading and the great demand on 
the Corps for this particular line of work will, no doubt, necessi- 
tate in the near future a change in our training program for 
Reserve officers. 


THE NEW PROMOTION BILL 


This bill was promulgated by the War Department, passed 
by Congress, and signed by the President, becoming effective 
August 1, 1935. Veterinarians entering the Army are now to 
be commissioned in the grade of first lieutenant, promoted to a 
captain after three years, to a major after 12 years, to a lieu- 
tenant colonel after 20 years, and to a colonel after 26 years of 
service. The present status of the Corps and its future possi- 
bilities should be a matter of gratification to the entire pro- 
fession. 


In 1931, 93,785 Indians—almost 30 per cent of the nation’s 
Indian population—lived in Oklahoma. Thirty tribes in all are 


represented. 


Often faltering feet 
Come surest to the goal—HENRY VAN DYKE. 
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THE PREVENTION OF ANEMIA IN YOUNG PIGS* 


By L. H. Mog, W. A. CrAFt and C. P. THOMPSON 
Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station, Stillwater, Okla. 


A survey of the literature reveals that nutritional anemia in 
- various species of animals has been extensively investigated dur- 
_ ing recent years. The importance of preventing this disease in 
young pigs is attested by the attention given to the question by 
investigators at several of the agricultural experiment stations 
in the United States during the last five years.'-° Several 
methods of preventing anemia in young pigs have been tested 
and found to be reasonably effective, but the time required in 
_ the application of the treatments appears to be a hindrance to 
their usefulness. 

; During the course of previous studies of the hemoglobin level 
. among experiment pigs at the Oklahoma oration in 1934, the 


enting nutritional anemia. 
Due to the necessity of turning pigs on worm-infested soil on 
ae many farms, there appears to be a tendency to keep the pigs in 
a farrowing-house until they are three or four weeks old, in the 
ie hope of minimizing the effects of the pigs becoming infested with 
- worms at an early age. Numerous studies have shown that pigs 
become anemic when so housed unless they are treated. On many 
eB farms the extra labor of brushing or spraying the udders of 
x the sows one or more times daily, or of drenching each of the 


43 pigs daily with preventive preparations, leads to neglect in the 

application of preventive measures or else too early discontinu- 
~ ance of treatment and some of the pigs become anemic. 
Although pigs which range on soil from birth are commonly 

- considered to be adequately protected against nutritional anemia, 


_ effective in early restoration of the hemoglobin level following 
the characteristic decline for the first week after birth, pigs at 
the Oklahoma Station kept in floored pens for only one week did 
not commonly regain their normal hemoglobin level until they 
*Presented at the seventy-second annual meeting of the American Veter- 
inary Medical Association, Oklahoma City, Okla., August 27-30, 1935. Pub- 
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had ranged on soil for four to ten weeks. Autopsies of pigs that 
died during the suckling period revealed that some of the losses 
were due to anemia directly or indirectly. 


METHODS 


This report is based on data obtained on twelve litters of pigs 
farrowed in the spring and fall of 1934. The Poland China, Berk- 
shire, Hampshire, Duroc Jersey and Chester White breeds were 
represented. The pigs were farrowed in pens having concrete 
floors and kept in the farrowing-pens until they were four weeks 
old. Each sow and litter had a separate pen throughout the ex- 
periment. During gestation and lactation, the sows were fed a 
ration containing yellow corn, wheat shorts, tankage, and alfalfa 
meal. To this ration a mineral mixture containing ground lime- 
stone, bone meal, and salt was added at the rate of 1.5 pounds per 
100 pounds of feed. Creeps were not provided for the pigs but 
each litter had a chance to get to the trough with the sow. 

The pigs were bled at birth and at weekly intervals thereafter by 
puncturing the vein in the margin of the ear. Hemoglobin values 
were determined by the Newcomer method. Pens for four litters 
were kept free of soil for a check group; unsupplemented soil 
was placed in a corner of the pens for two litters; and 50 pounds 
of moist soil supplemented with ferrous sulfate, 4.5 grams, and 
copper sulfate, 0.75 grams, was placed in a corner of each of the 
pens for two litters; and 50 pounds of moist soil supplemented 
with 9 grams of ferrous sulfate and 1.5 grams of copper sulfate 
was placed in each of the pens for four litters. The iron and 
copper were dissolved in a pint of water which was sprinkled 
over the soil; then the soil was thoroughly stirred. A new sup- 
ply of soil was added to the treated lots before the previous 
supply was consumed or swept from the pens. It was necessary 
to add a new supply of soil about twice per week. The soil used 
in these trials contained approximately 250 pounds of easily 
soluble iron sulfate per acre (6 2/3 inches). Oe ye 


Averages of the hemoglobin levels at the different periods for 
the four groups of pigs are shown in figure 1. There was.a small 
difference in the hemoglobin level at birth among the three 
groups, which did not prove to be significant, but at one week of 
age the difference in favor of the lots having access to unsupple- 
mented soil, or soil supplemented with iron and copper, is highly 
Significant. The curves show that for each group the hemo- 
globin level had increased at the second wees of age. This in- 
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crease was 17 per cent for the untreated, 21 per cent for 
group having access to unsupplemented soil, 20 per cent for the 


group having access to soil supplemented with 4.5 grams of 
ferrous sulfate and 0.75 grams of copper sulfate (hereafter 


referred to as the single supplement), and 14 per cent for the 


group having access to soil supplemented with 9 grams of ferrous 
sulfate and 1.5 grams of copper sulfate (hereafter referred to as 
the double supplement). In other observations at this station, 
the hemoglobin level of untreated pigs kept in floored pens con- 
tinued to decrease in some litters for two weeks. 


No Treatment 


~ 


\-~ x Soil +4.5 gms. Fe + .75 gms. cu | 
Soil+ 9 ems. Fe + 1-5 gms. cu. 


Grms. Hbn. 100 cc blood 
ON WO 


3 4 | 


“Fic. 1, Averages of the hemoglobin levels at different periods for the four 


groups of experiment pigs. 


Changes in the hemoglobin level between the second and third 
weeks for the different groups represent an increase of 5.7 per 
cent for the untreated group, 2.7 per cent for the single supple- 
ment, and 9 per cent for the double supplement group. But the 
group having access to unsupplemented soil showed a decrease 
of 2.3 per cent. Statistical analysis of the data indicates that 
this decrease was probably a chance result. The hemoglobin 
level increased for each group, except that the single supple- 
ment group showed a slight decrease, which appears to be a 
chance result, from the third to the fourth week. Only the group 
having access to the double supplement had completely regained, 
at the fourth week, the level observed for it at birth. 

An analysis of variance of the differences in hemoglobin level 
at four weeks of age indicates that the difference between the 
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averages in favor of the double supplement group is unmistak-— 
ably significant. But the significance of the difference between re 
the averages of the other groups is doubtful. It was not con- _ 
venient to use these pigs for further observations of the hemo-— 
globin level in order to determine at what age the birth-level was 
| restored for the three low groups. But in other observations 

at the Oklahoma Station, pigs having free access to pasture, 
after one week of age, regained the birth-level of hemoglobin at 
varying ages ranging from six weeks to 180 days; however, in | 
most of the cases the level was regained between the sixth and — 
eighth weeks of age. Also, in other observations at this station, 
the hemoglobin level of pigs at birth was found to be correlated | 
in a positive manner with the level at subsequent periods up to 
twelve weeks of age. Therefore, it should be pointed out that 
the differences between the averages at birth, for the three 
groups of pigs used in these observations, are not significant 
according to analysis of variance. 


TaBLE I1—Coefficients of variation of weight and hemoglobin for each : 
group of pigs. 


No Unsuppte- | Som + | Som + Dousie 
AGE TREATMENT | MENTED Sor. SuPPLEMENT* SUPPLEMENTt 


Hs. | Wr. | He. | Wr. | He. | Wr. | He. | We. 


Birth...| 24.27 | 23.57 | 21.07 | 17.87 | 18.93 | 12.10 | 17.49 | 19.35 
lwk....| 9.31 | 22.73 | 7.95 | 14.10 | 26.16 | 32.54 | 21.60 | 24.14 
2wks...| 21.23 | 25.63 | 12.79 | 16.87 | 16.08 | 22.71 | 18.68 | 21.16 
3wks...| 15.45 | 31.40 | 14.92 | 20.56 | 16.31 | 28.67 | 11.43 | 26.02 
4wks...| 19.44 (39. 33 | 38: 29 | 20.64 | 33-42 | 28.51 | 15.79 | 26.66 


*Single supplement = 4.5 gm ferrous sulfate and 0.75 gm copper sulfate 
added to 50 pounds of moist soil. 

+Double supplement = 9 gm ferrous sulfate and 1.5 gm copper sulfate 
added to 50 pounds of moist soil. 


A comparison, of the variation in the hemoglobin values and 
weight at the different periods for each group is shown in table 
I. The hemoglobin values among the groups were less variable 
at birth than at either of the subsequent periods. It is of inter- 
est that the groups having the greatest decrease in the mean of 
the hemoglobin values showed a marked decrease in the variation 
at one week of age. Inspection of the data reveals a decrease in 
the range for these groups. But litters which had access to soil 
supplemented with iron and copper were actually more variable 
in hemoglobin values at one week than at birth. This was ap- 
parently due to the fact that some pigs in these groups main- 
tained their hemoglobin at about the birth-level and others 
showed a pronounced drop. It appears, therefore, that this was 
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— due to some pigs failing to pick up enough of the soil with the 
supplement to prevent a marked decline. 

Data in table I show that the untreated and the double supple- 
ment groups were more variable in the direction of hemoglobin 
values than any of the other groups. The decrease in variation 
of the hemoglobin values for the groups having access to iron 
and copper after one week of age was apparently due to the 
early recovery of hemoglobin by pigs which had a pronounced 
drop, and this early recovery is considered to be due to the pigs 
_ picking up enough iron and copper in the supplemented soil to 
restore the hemoglobin level rapidly to normal. 


—x—Soil+4.5 gms. Fe +.75 gms. cu 


Weight in pounds 


Soil + 9 gems. Fe + 1.5 pms.cu 


Fic. 2. Growth curves for the four groups of experiment pigs. 


The results suggest that these amounts were no more 
effective in preventing a decline in the hemoglobin level for the 
first week and accelerating rapid recovery thereafter than 9 
grams of ferrous sulfate and 1.5 grams of copper sulfate with 
soil containing approximately 250 pounds of easily soluble fer- 
- rous sulfate per acre (6 2/3 inches of soil). 

_ Growth curves for the four groups of pigs are shown in figure 
2. It is apparent that the group having access to unsupplemented 
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soil grew more slowly than any of the other groups, but this is 
probably a chance result. Those having access to the single 
supplement showed a weight advantage over the untreated litters 
only at the fourth week and this difference did not prove to be © 
significant. 

The differences between the average weights for all groups 
apparently are chance results, except that at the third and fourth | 


double supplement is distinctly significant according to an © 
analysis of variance. Although the difference in favor of the — 
group having access to the double supplement at the third and 
fourth weeks is highly significant according to statistical meas- 
ures, the real significance of this difference is not certain at this ee 
time. In other studies at this station and in this study fre- ik ae 
quently the fattest and best looking pigs had a lower-level of _ a 
hemoglobin than the thinner pigs at the same ages. This sug- . 
gests that a negative relationship may exist between hemoglobin 
level and weight, in young pigs. Correlation coefficients for 
hemoglobin level and weight were calculated and the coefficients 
are negative except for the fourth week. However, they are low 
and barely significant for the first four periods, and for the © 
fourth week the positive coefficient is insignificant. It actually — 
appears that a pig may grow well for a while although it has a _ 
relatively low hemoglobin level, but that after a time, if a normal © 
and safe level is not attained, growth slows up, and as growth is 
retarded the hemoglobin level appears generally to rise. 

Coefficients of variation for weight among the groups are © 
shown in table I. Except for the group having access to soil © 
with the single supplement, the groups were essentially similar | 
at birth. Although the variation within each group behaved 
dissimilarly, it appears that on the whole variation in weight 
increased as age advanced to the fourth week. 


At the end of the fourth week, the pigs were turned to pasture a 
in two similar lots provided with a creep for the pigs. They 
were weaned at eleven weeks of age. The untreated group was © 
6.7 per cent heavier at weaning than the group which had access - 
to unsupplemented soil in the pen. This difference is at the 
border-line of significance. The groups having access to soil — 
supplement with iron and copper were 12 and 13 per cent 
heavier, respectively, at weaning than the other two groups. 
This proved to be distinctly significant, but the difference (1 
per cent) between the single and double supplement litters did — 
not prove to be significant. 
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Mention should be made of the proportion of the sexes, since 
the males are on the average heavier than females and might, 
therefore, affect the weight differences between the groups. At 
the weaning age, 57 per cent of the untreated group were males. 
In the unsupplemented soil group, 61 per cent were males; in the 
group having access to soil with the single supplement, 47 per 
cent were males, and for the double supplement, 63 per cent were 
males. Although the proportion of the sexes among the differ- 
_ ent groups is unequal, the differences do not invalidate the differ- 
ences in weight at weaning favoring the groups having access 

_ to the soil supplemented with iron and copper. 


Taste II—Showing the average number of pigs per litter at the 
different periods for the four groups of pigs. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF P1Gs PER LITTER 

Un- | Sor + Sincte |Sor + Dovusie 

TREATED | MENTED Sort | SuPpPLEMENT* | SuPPLEMENTT 
9.5 8.0 10.5 

weaning)... . 6.5 6.5 8.0 


i *Single supplement = 4.5 gm ferrous sulfate and 0.75 gm copper sulfate 
added to 50 pounds of moist soil. 

+Double supplement = 9 gm ferrous sulfate and 1.5 gm copper sulfate 
added to 50 pounds of moist soil. 

Note: All of the pigs havin ng access to unsupplemented soil in the pens 
survived to the fourth week. ome, however, died before weaning but the 
- @ause of death is unknown. Losses among the groups having access to 
soil supplemented with iron and copper in the pens were limited to the first 
_ week and all of these were recorded as killed by the sows. 


Soe ae In table II the average number of pigs per litter at each period 
oe ee. is shown for each group. Among the untreated group three 
pigs were killed by the sows before the end of the first week 
and one between the first and second weeks; four pigs were 
found dead in the pen between the third and fourth weeks. 
a - Hemoglobin values for each of the latter at the third week were 
i below six grams per 100 cc of blood, and autopsy of these revealed 
- that death was due to pathological changes in the heart. Some 
‘, additional pigs were lost from this group before weaning, but 
_ the cause of death was not determined. 


DISCUSSION 


Each of the twelve litters of pigs observed in this investiga- 
_ tion showed an increase of hemoglobin between the first and 
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second weeks. 
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Investigators of hemoglobin values of pigs kept — 


indoors and not treated have shown the hemoglobin to decline 


for at least 14 days. Reasons for these differences are not 
clearly understood. 


Observations at the Oklahoma Station indicate that individual 


differences in hemoglobin values between pigs within a litter — 


and differences between litters are sufficiently great to give rise 


to appreciable differences between groups should allotment of oe 


litters happen to favor one group. 
exceptionally uniform and vigorous litter was found to be in the 


untreated group. This was a litter of ten pigs and all were | 


raised. Only one pig in this litter showed slight symptoms of 
anemia and this was between the third and fourth weeks. 
though the hemoglobin level of this litter dropped 35 per cent 
the first week, it was restored to the birth-level at the 14th day 
and remained at essentially the birth-level until the end of the 
experiment. The caretaker noted that these pigs, from about 
the tenth day, were observed picking up feces and playing in the 
trough in which the sow was fed. 

It should be pointed out that very favorable weather conditions 
for young pigs prevailed during the periods of these observa- 
tions. Although sunlight and exercise, as suggested by others, 
may not favor hematopoiesis, it appears reasonable that weather 
conditions which cause young pigs to leave their bed and move 
around the pen, inside and out, may result in their picking up 
feces and small amounts of feed from the trough in which the 
sow is fed. This might be sufficient to aid in hematopoiesis. 
Other investigators have pointed out that pigs farrowed early 
in the spring have a tendency to become more anemic than those 
farrowed later. 

SUMMARY 


1. Data on hemoglobin values and weight at weekly intervals 
from birth to four weeks of age are presented for four groups 
of pigs treated differently. Each group was fed and housed 
similarly on concrete floors except that the pens for one group 
were kept free from soil, another group had free access to a 50 
pound quantity of moist soil in one corner of the pens, another 
had free access to a similar quantity of soil supplemented with 
45 grams of ferrous sulfate and 0.75 grams of copper sulfate, 
and another group had free access to a similar quantity of soil 
supplemented with 9 grams of ferrous sulfate and 1.5 grams 
of copper sulfate. The soil used contained approximately 250 
of easily iron sulfate acre (6 


In the present study one 
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2. Differences in averages of hemoglobin level of the groups 
at birth proved to be insignificant by an analysis of variance. 
The hemoglobin level declined for each group between birth and 
one week of age, but the three treated groups did not decline to 
the extent of the untreated litters. Hemoglobin values increased 
between the first and second weeks for each group. The differ- 
ence in favor of each of the treated groups over the untreated 
at each period from the first to the fourth weeks inclusive is 
significant according to accepted tests. But the difference be- 
tween the litters having access to unsupplemented soil and those 
having access to 50 pounds of soil supplemented with 4.5 grams 
of ferrous sulfate and 0.75 grams of copper sulfate is not signifi- 
cant at any of the periods observed. However, litters having 
access to 50 pounds of soil supplemented with 9 grams of ferrous 
sulfate and 1.5 grams of copper sulfate showed significantly 
higher hemoglobin values at the third and fourth weeks than 
either of the other groups. 

3. In other tests at the Oklahoma Station, increasing the 
iron and copper to 50 grams of the former and 8 grams of the 
latter added to 50 pounds of moist soil did not prove to be any 
more effective in preventing a decline following birth and in ac- 
celerating recovery of hemoglobin than 9 grams of ferrous sul- 
_ fate and 1.5 grams of copper sulfate added to a similar quantity 
of moist soil. 

4. Coefficients of variation were calculated for hemoglobin 
values at each period. These show less variability among the 
groups at birth than at subsequent periods. The groups showing 
the lowest hemoglobin values at one week of age also showed the 
least variation at this period. Litters having access to soil sup- 
plemented with iron and copper actually increased in variability 
of hemoglobin values at one week of age, over the birth-level. 
This was apparently due to the fact that the hemoglobin was 
- maintained at about the birth-level in some pigs in these groups, 
_ while in others it fell considerably below. It is suggested that 
_ this condition was probably due to some pigs failing to pick up 
enough of the soil with the supplement to prevent a marked de- 
cline. Variation in hemoglobin values decreased in the litters 
having access to iron and copper after one week of age. This 
fact is apparently due to early recovery of hemoglobin by pigs 
which had a pronounced drop. 

5. An average of one pig per litter was lost due to anemia 


Dek “ group, but no losses assignable to anemia occurred in any of the 


treated groups. 
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‘6. Each of the groups increased in weight similarly, but pigs | 
having access to 50 pounds of soil supplemented with 9 grams _ 
of iron and 1.5 grams of copper were significantly heavier at the 
third and fourth weeks than the others. Both groups of pigs 
having access to soil supplemented with iron and copper were 
significantly heavier than the other groups at weaning age. 
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Women’s Auxiliaries Meet at Richmond 


The seventh annual meeting of the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
Virginia State Veterinary Medical Association was held at the 
Jefferson Hotel, Richmond, July 10-12, 1935, in conjunction with __ 
the meeting of the State Association. Guests included the auxili- : 
aries of North Carolina, South Carolina, Maryland and the wives 
of veterinarians from West Virginia and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Business meetings of the various auxiliaries were held on the 
first and third days. A tour of the city on the second day was 
enjoyed, and a luncheon was held at the Westmoreland Club, with | 
119 in attendance. A musical program during the luncheon was | 
presented by a number of Richmond’s outstanding artists. Brief | 
talks were made by the presidents of the visiting auxiliaries, and — 
a number of distinguished guests were introduced. Mrs. P. M. 
Graves, of Culpeper, Va., gave a vivid account of the entertain- 
ment that was provided for women guests at the Twelfth Inter- 
national Veterinary Congress, in New York, last summer. At 
the final business session of the Virginia Auxiliary, it was voted 
to continue the fund, started last year, to provide ice cream for 
the children patients at the Sheltering Arms Hospital, in Rich- 
mond, a charity institution providing hospitalization to needy 
Virginia citizens. 

Officers elected for the coming year are: President, Mrs. P. M. 
Graves, Culpeper; first vice-president, Mrs. E. H. Drake, Lees- 
burg; second vice-president, Mrs. H. E. Berry, Staunton; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Taylor P. Rowe, Richmond; assistant secretary, Mrs. 
H. C. Givens, Richmond; Auxiliary advisor, Mrs. G. C. Faville, 
Emporia; historian, Mrs. Hansford H. Rowe, Richmond. 


Mrs. R. E. BROOKBANK, Reporter. 
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Investigations* 


By C. D. STEIN, Washington, D. C. 2 
Pathological Division, U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry 


Infectious anemia, or swamp fever, has a wide geographical 
distribution, occurring in various parts of Europe, South Africa, 
Japan, Canada, and a number of states in this country. What 
appears to have been the same disease was reported as existing 
in Europe since 1843. 

The disease is most prevalent in low-lying and badly drained 


The disease makes its appearance with the beginning 
S “of warm weather, reaches its height in midsummer and again 
years t in late autumn. It is also more prevalent during wet 
— ears than in dry seasons, and when biting insects are most 
numerous. 


EARLY INVESTIGATIONS 


— -_In 1906, Flocken of the Bureau of Animal Industry, in codpera- 
yd tion with the Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station and 
the Minnesota State Live Stock Sanitary Board, undertook an 
investigation of this disease, the work being done at St. Anthony 
: oy _ Park, Minnesota. At this time, the disease was prevalent in 
Ns 2 Texas, Nevada, Wyoming, North Dakota and Minnesota. Each 
_ of these states also studied the disease at their respective state 
‘Ones experiment stations. The object of these early investigations 
. Ea" r to determine the nature of the causative agent, the modes 
eee of transmission, the susceptiblity of animals other than horses 


_ and mules to the disease, the course, character and symptoms of 
the disease, methods of prevention and treatment, and to — 


CAUSATIVE AGENT — 


The early investigations of the Bureau’ confirmed the findings 
of Carré and Vallée,? who, in 1904, presented evidence that in- 
fectious anemia was caused by a filtrable, ultravisible virus. This 
finding has since been repeatedly substantiated by a number of 
other workers. The virus was found to be constantly present in 
the blood of affected animals, so that such blood—either filtered or 


*These investigations were conducted by the following ‘members of the 
Pathological Division: J. R. Mohler (1906-1908). C. F. FlocKen (1906-1916), 
Cc. W. Olson (1927-1929), and C. D. Stein (1929-1934). _ Received for r publice- 
tion, June 22, 1935. 
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unfiltered—when injected subcutaneously or intravenously into Ba oily 


susceptible animals, reproduced the disease. 


TRANSMISSION 


Since the virus of swamp fever appeared to be present in the 


ecto-parasites may play some part in transmission from one 
anima] to another was considered. Attention was given also to 
the possibility that the virus may gain entrance to the body 


through the alimentary tract in the consumption of contaminated 3 


food and water. 
Flocken and Howard* were able to transmit the disease with 
the stable fly (Stomozxys calcitrans) in one test but failed in 


the second. The same workers, in a single experiment with the m a 


horse fly (Tabanus), failed to transmit the disease. 


Scott, working with insect transmission at the Wyoming a 


Agricultural Experiment Station, reported the successful trans- 
mission of the disease through the agency of biting insects, and 


cuncluded that the stable fly (Stomoxys calcitrans) was the type — ; 


of fly responsible. 

Seyderhelm and Seyderhelm® reported work tending to show 
that swamp fever was due to bots. However, in the experimental 
work conducted by the Bureau there was no indication that 
bots played any part in causing swamp fever. A filtered extract 
prepared from bots, known as “oestrin,” was found to contain 
no hemolysin when tested on washed blood corpuscles. 
injected with this extract showed no harmful effects aside from 
slight temporary uneasiness. 

Although many investigators have reported the transmission 
of swamp fever by feeding large quantities of blood from af- 
fected animals, the Bureau experiments in transmission by feed- 
ing large quantities of highly infected blood serum were negative. 
The feeding of urine from a chronic case also failed to transmit 
the disease. 

Some investigators have reported the direct transmission from 
animal] to animal after prolonged contact. The Bureau’s attempts 
at direct transmission resulted negatively. A healthy animal, 
kept alongside an affected one for seven months, did not contract 
the disease. Another animal kept in close contact with experi- 
mentally infected animals for a period of six years, likewise 
remained well. Both of these contact animals were later found 
to be susceptible to the disease, since inoculations with infected 
blood produced in them the disease from which they died. 
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PATHOGENESIS 


In the experiments conducted by the Bureau, equines only were 
_ found to be susceptible to swamp fever. Attempts to infect the 
calf, sheep, swine, dog, rabbit and guinea pigs were without 

- guecess. Similar results have been obtained by various workers, 
including those at the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station.* 
Mention should be made, however, that some investigators in 
foreign countries have reported swine, young goats, guinea pigs, 


poultry and man to be slightly susceptible. 
SWAMP FEVER IN EXPERIMENT ANIMALS 


-—s«sJn.-:18 cases of experimentally produced swamp fever, the Bu- 
_ reau found that the incubation period varied from seven to 28 days. 
- The first symptom noted was a rise in body temperature. The 
an duration of the febrile period varied from two to three days to 
er week, after which the temperature would return to normal for 
" i an indefinite period. The febrile reactions have been found to 
reoccur at irregular intervals, at the height of which the appe- 
= was temporarily suspended, while the pulse and respiration 
were somewhat accelerated. Following a number of febrile 
reactions, the animals began to lose weight; there was a diminu- 
tion of muscular energy, emaciation, pallor of the visible 
mucous membranes, weakness in the hind quarters, and a 
staggering gait. Edematous swellings at times developed on 
the underside of the abdomen, the sheath, the chest, and the legs. 

All experimentally produced cases assumed a chronic nature. 
That the course of the disease was governed to a large extent 
by outside influences was evidenced by the fact that a moribund 
field case brought to the experiment station assumed a chronic 
course under enforced rest; whereas, a chronic case having been 
released from confinement and rest in a box-stall to a pasture 
where it had freedom and opportunity to exercise, soon termi- 
nated fatally. In fact, it has been found that any debilitating 
influence contributes to the severity of the disease. In the 
advanced stages of the disease, albumin was found in the urine 
and a marked diminution of the red and white corpuscles was 
noted. 

The anatomical changes found in practically all cases examined 
were emaciation, an absence of subcutaneous fat or transforma- 
tion of fat into a yellowish gelatinous substance, subserous hem- 
orrhages, fibrous adhesions in the abdominal cavity and throm- 
bosis within the blood-vessels. In a large majority of cases the 
heart was observed to be enlarged, flabby and pale in color. In 
some instances the spleen, liver and kidneys were enlarged, the 
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latter being pale in color. The bone-marrow frequently presented - 
large areas of hemorrhage, was somewhat softer than normal, 
and, in some instances, assumed a gelatinous consistency. The 

bone-marrow also at times showed a red and yellow mottling. rene 2 VE 

PREVENTION AND TREATMENT 


‘ 


No method of prevention resulted from these early studies, nor pt 
was any successful treatment evolved. The Bureau’s attempts 
at treatment, however, were limited to the use of trypan blue. 
This proved to be of no value. Other investigators tried _ 
number of treatments without definite success. Such substances 
as sodium cacodylate, atoxyl, trypan blue, trypan red, quinine, 
tartar emetic, and other compounds were used without satis- 
factory results. 


use as a preventive and treatment for the disease, by injecting” 
large amounts of virulent blood into what appeared to be immune 
animals. For a time it was believed that these treated animals 
were becoming hyperimmunized, but the subsequent develop-— 
ment of progressive symptoms of swamp fever and ultimate 
death showed this supposition to be incorrect. The attempts at _ 
producing a hyperimmune serum were, therefore, without 
success, 
DIAGNOSTIC TESTS 


Definite determination of the presence or absence of swamp 
fever can be made only by the inoculation of blood from the | 
animal in question into either horses or mules. Thus far no 
substitute for the horse or mule as a test animal has been found. 
Because of the impracticability of using equines as test animals, 
serological investigations were conducted to establish other 
means of definite diagnosis. This phase of the work resulted 
unsuccessfully and the early investigations on swamp fever were 
thereafter brought to a close in 1916. 


RECENT INVESTIGATIONS 


Study of swamp fever was again resumed in 1928, with the © 
laboratory work connected therewith being conducted in the _ 
Bureau’s Pathological Laboratory at Washington, and the RBu- ‘ 
reau’s experiment station at Bethesda, Maryland. To obtain — 
information on the prevalence and distribution of swamp fever 
in the United States at the time, inquiries were made of each 
state veterinarian. The replies indicated that swamp fever 
existed during the five years previous to 1929 in the following 
17 states: Arkansas, Colorado, iets Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, 
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Michigan, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Wisconsin and Wyoming. In the states 
of Colorado, Florida, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Wisconsin 
and Wyoming, the disease was reported to be on the decrease and 
of little or no economic importance, while in Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas and Idaho the disease was reported to be on the increase 
and was considered to be an economic problem. Swamp fever 
was reported to be especially prevalent in the Delta region of 
Mississippi, where it constituted a major economic problem. 
Accordingly, three field investigations of the disease in the 
Mississippi Delta were made by a Bureau representative. In 
the surveys it was found that swamp fever was confined to and 
distributed over the entire Delta area, comprising about 6,000 
Square miles, or about one-sixth of the total area of the state. 
This area comprises level land, lying principally between the 
Mississippi and Yazoo rivers, and having an elevation of 100 
to 190 feet above sea level. The disease was estimated by 
veterinarians to be affecting from 25 to 100 per cent of the 
horses and mules in this area, the highest percentage occurring 
in the lowest lying lands, decreasing as the elevation rises to the 
highlands adjacent to the Delta. It was learned also that swamp 
fever was prevalent in the sections of Arkansas and Louisiana 
adjacent to the Mississippi Delta. The mortality was estimated 
by local veterinarians to be about 5 per cent. From an economic 
standpoint, however, the loss of animal power at a time when it 
is most needed constitutes a far greater loss than the actual 
deaths. 
In the Mississippi Delta swamp fever is to some extent prev- 
alent the year ’round, but the incidence of the disease as well 
as the severity varies in accordance with the seasons and their 
climatic differences. In the months of May, June, July and 
August, the disease assumes a more acute form, resulting in a 
greater number of deaths. Beginning in late summer and 
continuing until the following spring, the disease assumes a 
chronic course. Wet seasons or flooding of the Delta is usually 
accompanied by an increase in the disease. It is also associated 
directly with the prevalence of the buffalo gnat and other insects. 


CONTRIBUTING FACTORS 


It is the opinion of many local veterinarians that swamp fever 
is most prevalent in the seasons when the buffalo gnat and flies 
are the most numerous; also that the diet of the animals is an 
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important factor, in that animals when fed on balanced rations 
are definitely less affected than when the native grasses only 
are fed. The opinion prevails also that animals moved from 
the Delta into the adjoining highlands appear to overcome the 
disease. It has been the Bureau’s observation that animals 
affected with swamp fever were also heavily infested with in- 
ternal parasites, the strongyles and cyclicostomes. 


SYMPTOMS OBSERVED IN ACUTE FIELD CASES Py sh 


In acute cases the temperature is elevated to 104 or 105 de- 
grees; there are extreme weakness, and wabbly gait, especially 
in the hind quarters; the conjunctiva is congested and there 
are petechial or ecchymotic hemorrhages of the eye which are 
bright red or dark red in color, irregular in outline and raised 
above the surrounding tissues. These hemorrhages vary in size 
from a pin-point to several millimeters in diameter. Jugular 
pulsation is noted frequently and edematous swellings occur 
along the abdomen. There is stocking of the lower extremities 
in some instances, and enlargement of the head if the animal 
is grazing or if fed from the ground or a low manger. The pulse 
is quick and hard, appetite remains good excepting at the height 
of the fever, becoming ravenous until death. The animals 
frequently go down while at work’ and death ensues before aid 
can reach them. Death frequently occurs at night, although no 
unusual symptoms were noted the previous day. 


4 SYMPTOMS OBSERVED IN CHRONIC CASES 


Chronic cases are attended with normal or subnormal tem- 
perature and normal pulse. There is a general unthrifty appear- 
ance, with extreme emaciation. Jugular pulsation is commonly 
observed and the conjunctiva may be normal or congested with 
the presence of hemorrhagic spots in some individuals. The 
animal is easily sunburned, the hair becoming noticeably light 
in color. The appetite remains normal or may be increased. 
In both acute and chronic cases no appreciable evidence of anemia 
was noted. 

ANATOMICAL CHANGES 


General emaciation is a constant postmortem finding. In the 
acute cases the fatty tissues are degenerated and become gela- 
tinous in appearance. In the chronic cases there is an absence 
of fat. Ecchymotic hemorrhages can be seen on the serous 
surface of the intestines and on the mesentery; the spleen is 
somewhat enlarged, soft and friable; the kidneys also are 
en, pale, soft and friable. Few changes were noted in the 
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liver. The heart in most instances is enlarged, with hemor- 
rhages on the surface. Pronounced degeneration of the heart 
fat which becomes gelatinous and straw-colored is one of the 
outstanding postmortem changes to be noted. Straw-colored 
fluid may be found in the thoracic and abdominal cavities. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK 


Feeding experiments with laboratory animals: Since the 
native Mississippi Delta feed-stuffs appear to play an important 
réle as a predisposing or contributing factor in swamp fever, 
feeding experiments with these feeds were carried out on rats, 
guinea pigs, and rabbits. The test animals were fed alfalfa 
hay, oats and water obtained from the Mississippi Delta, while 
control animals at the same time were fed identical amounts of 
the same kinds of materials that were grown elsewhere. The 
results of these experiments pointed to a marked difference in 
the two feeds. The animals that received the feeds grown in 
the Delta region failed to develop and grow as rapidly as those 
that received feeds grown elsewhere. It would appear, there- 
fore, that the feeds grown in the Delta region were deficient in 
some vital elements. 

The results of the feeding experiments on laboratory animals 
appeared to warrant similar feeding experiments on horses and 
mules. This, however, could not be undertaken at the time be- 
cause of a lack of material and animals for the experiments. 


TRANSMISSION EXPERIMENTS WITH BLOOD FROM TYPICAL CASES 
OF SWAMP FEVER IN THE MISSISSIPPI DELTA 


Whole blood from clinical cases of swamp fever was inoculated 
into one mule and three horses, and the disease in mild form 
was thereby reproduced in the one mule (330) and one horse 
(344). Both of these animals showed an initial rise in tempera- 
ture following the inoculation and several subsequent febrile re- 
actions at irregular periods. A slight sluggishness and some 
inappetence were noted during the febrile reactions but no 
further symptoms were observed in either. 

Mule 330 was held under observation for three years, eight 
months. Temperatures were taken twice daily during that 
period and, in all, seven febrile reactions were noted. Samples 
of blood drawn from mule 330, after defibrination, were inocu- 
lated into one mule and two horses, again reproducing the disease 
in all three animals. 

Horse 344, after receiving blood from the naturally occurring 
cases in the Mississippi Delta, developed four slight febrile — 
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reactions during the two months subsequent to inoculation but 
otherwise remained well for one and one-half years. 

The two remaining horses inoculated with the blood from the 
Mississippi cases failed to show any reaction whatsoever thereto 
during the period of observation, extending over a period exceed- 
ing a year. 

In the five animals, three horses and two mules, in which 
the infection was apparently produced from the blood samples 
from the naturally occurring cases in the Mississippi Delta, 
none of the typical symptoms that were observed in the field 
cases were noted. In fact, aside from the intermittent tem- 
perature reactions, with slight sluggishness and inappetence at 
these times, the animals appeared entirely normal. 

Attempts to transmit the disease in small laboratory animals 
with blood collected from the natural cases of swamp fever 
occurring in the Mississippi Delta were without success. The 
rabbits, guinea pigs and white rats that were inoculated sub- 
cutaneously with defibrinated blood, whole blood, or filtered 
serum remained normal. 


TRANSMISSION EXPERIMENTS WITH BLOOD FROM CLINICAL CASES 
OF SWAMP FEVER IN NEVADA 


Through the courtesy and coédperation of Dr. Edward Records, 
of the Nevada State Experiment Station, we were furnished with 
blood samples from suspected cases of infectious anemia in 
Nevada. Four horses that received subcutaneous inoculations of 
from 8 to 60 cc of this blood, and one horse inoculated intraven- 
ously with 40 cc of the same blood, apparently developed the 
disease in mild form, as manifested by the usual initial tem- 
perature rise in from 18 to 52 days following inoculation. With 
the exception of one aged horse, which was in poor condition at 
the time of inoculation, these animals, like those apparently in- 
fected experimentally with blood from natural cases in the 
Mississippi Delta, none showed typical symptoms of the disease 
excepting the intermittent temperature elevations. They were 
held under observation for a period ranging from one to one 
and one-half years. 

In none of the experimentally infected animals was any evi- 
dence of anemia or emaciation observed. Likewise, at autopsy, 
none of the experimentally infected animals revealed any patho- 
logical alterations that were indicative of anemia or emaciation. 
In eight of these animals a moderate infestation of bots (Gas- 
trophilus intestinales), intestinal parasites (Strongylus vulgaris 
equinus), and several species of Cyclicos 
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A horse which was kept in contact continuowiiy for three 
_ years and eight months with the experimentally infected animals 


_ Attempts to reproduce the disease with defibrinated blood from 
one of the horses infected experimentally with swamp-fever 
bie blood from Nevada also failed. The guinea pigs that received 
a ei the material subcutaneously and rabbits that were inoculated 
and subcutaneously remained normal. 


DIAGNOSTIC TESTS 


Although considerable work has been done to develop labora- 
he tory diagnostic tests for swamp fever, the results thus far have 
ey been negative. Experimenting with complement fixation, 


= 

§ oS. antigens were prepared from the blood of experimentally in- 

= fected animals, following the technic used in preparing dourine 

ieee antigens, and from the spleens and livers of experimentally 

ves infected animals according to the method of preparing yellow- 
‘| Ete fever antigens. In no case was a satisfactory antigen produced, 
| ae therefore no satisfactory complement-fixation test could be made. 


Following the report of Fulton,’ suggesting the possibility 
of the mercuric chloride test, originated by Bennett and Kenny,? 
as being applicable for the diagnosis of swamp fever, consider- 
able work was done by the Bureau to determine the specificity, 
sensitivity and reliability of this test as a means of diagnosing 
swamp fever. Cognizance was given to the fact that the mer- 
curic chloride reaction was shown by Horgan and Bennett’ to 
be dependent on a predominance of the euglobulins over the 
pseudoglobulins in the blood. Accordingly, it was to be assumed 
that a serum from an animal affected with any condition asso- 
ciated with an increase of eugilobulins over pseudoglobulins 
would produce a positive reaction to this test. A large number 
of samples of normal serum were subjected to the mercuric 
chloride test to determine the greatest dilution of mercuric 
chloride with which such normal serum would produce a posi- 
tive reaction—that is, cause precipitation. It was found that 
normal serum would produce precipitation more or less regularly 
in dilutions of mercuric chloride up to 1 to 20,000. Only occa- 
sional samples produced reactions in higher dilutions (1 to 
30,000) of mercuric chloride. Precipitation in a dilution of 1 to 
40,000, or higher, was considered to constitute a positive reaction. 
Development of turbidity without definite precipitation was con- 


aie sete animals presented adhesions in the abdominal cavity and one 
i failed to develop the diseas 
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Of 96 samples of normal horse and mule serum, five gave posi- 
tive reactions, 17 were partial, and 74 gave negative reactions. 
Of 25 samples of serum from field cases of swamp fever, 22 
gave positive reactions, two gave partial reactions, and one 
gave a negative reaction. The results of these tests with normal 
serum and with clinical diagnostic swamp-fever serum indicate 
that the test has some value in the diagnosis of swamp fever, 
but it could not be considered a conclusive diagnostic test. 

Further tests were made with samples of horse serum which 
on previous complement-fixation tests had given positive re- 
actions for trypanosomiasis (dourine and murrina), glanders 
and hemorrhagic septicemia; also serum from horses affected 
with alkali disease, encephalomyelitis and experimentally pro- 
duced swamp fever. The results of these further tests have 
shown that a high percentage of samples of serum from cases 
of trypanosomiasis, glanders and hemorrhagic septicemia gave 
positive reactions. Accordingly, the mecuric chloride test could 
not be considered a specific diagnostic test. 

By referring to table I, it will be seen that not all cases of 
clinically diagnosed swamp fever gave a positive reaction to the 
mercuric chloride test; also that some samples of serum from 
horses affected with disease other than swamp fever gave a 
positive reaction, notably trypanosomiasis. Some samples of 
serum from apparently normal horses likewise gave a positive 
reaction. Serum from horses with experimentally induced 
swamp fever gave variable or irregular actions ranging from 
negative to positive. It was furthermore noted that samples of 
swamp fever serum when stored under refrigeration for long 
periods gradually lost their power to cause reaction to the test. 

It is also worthy of record that samples of serum which pro- 
duced a strong positive reaction to the mercuric chloride test— 
that is, reactions in high dilutions of mercuric chloride—likewise 
produced reaction with distiHed water. 

In an experiment to determine the stage of the disease at 
which the mercuric chloride test would detect the presence of 
swamp fever, three normal horses, all of which gave an initial 
negative reaction to the mercuric chloride test, were inoculated 
with blood from clinically diagnosed cases of swamp fever. Sub- 
sequent to such inoculation, mercuric chloride tests of their blood 
were made at weekly intervals. In none of these three horses 
were any positive reactions obtained during the period of incu- 
bation or the period of initial temperature reaction. In two of 
the horses in which the initial temperature reaction occurred 21 
and 22 days subsequent to inoculation, —_— 
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reactions were obtained on the 39th day following inoculation, 
and the. intensity of the reaction increased with each weekly 


test thereafter until the 96th day. 


In the third horse, where 


the initial temperature reaction occurred on the 33rd day, follow- 
ing inoculation with the infected material, a partial mercuric 
chloride test was obtained on the 46th day following inoculation, 
the intensity. of. which increased up to the 82nd day, after which 
the reactions diminished. 


TABLE I—Results obtained with the mercuric chloride test with various 
samples of blood serum. 


SAMPLES 
TESTED 


Source 


PosITIVE 


PARTIAL 


NEGATIVE 


73 
23 


Apparently normal horses and mules. 
Apparently normal horses and mules. 

(Fresh serum samples preserved 

with 0.5% phenol) 
Suspected field cases of swamp fever 
from various localities 
Phenolized samples of horse serum, 
positive to complement-fixation test 
for dourine 
Phenolized samples of horse serum, 
negative to complement-fixation 
test for dourine 
Phenolized samples of horse serum, 
positive to complement-fixation test 
Phenolized samples of horse serum, 
negative to complement-fixation 
test for glanders. 
Phenolized samples of horse serum, 


0sitive to complement-fixation test 
murrina 

Phenolized samples of horse serum, 
negative to complement-fixation 
test for murrina 
Horse affected with alkali disease... 
Field case of equine encephalomyelitis 
Recovered case of encephalomyelitis . 
Recovered field case of encephalomye- 


hemor- 


Horses immunized against 
rhagic septicemia 
Horses hyperimmunized against hem- 
orrhagic septicemia 
Horse experimentally infected with 
dourine 
Rabbits experimentally infected with 
dourine 
Apparently normal horse used as a 
control animal in swamp fever ex- 


17 


51 


23 


167 
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SUMMARY 


Two investigations of swamp fever, extending over a period 
of 17 years, have been made by the U. S. Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. 

It was found that the disease occurred in many states of the 
Union and became an economic problem in a few. 

The cause of the disease was found to be a filtrable, invisible 
virus that was constantly present in the blood-stream. 

Transmission of the disease could be effected experimentally 
through biting insects (Stomoxys calcitrans), but not by contact 
or feeding. 

Equines appear to be the only animals susceptible to the dis- 
ease. All laboratory animals are refractory. 

Definite clinical symptoms and anatomical changes afford 
means of diagnosis in well-established cases. 

The disease in the early stages as well as latent infections is 
difficult if at all possible to determine with positive assurance. 
No practical means of detecting carriers is available. 

The losses from swamp fever result principally from inability 
of affected animals to perform a normal amount of work; losses 
from death are usually of lesser significance. 

Parasitism, faulty sanitary conditions, inadequate or im- 
properly balanced rations, excessively hot weather and other 
debilitating influences react very unfavorably on animals affected 
with swamp fever. 

No specific diagnostic tests for swamp fever have yet been 
found. The mercuric chloride test, while not specific, may be of 
some value as an aid in the diagnosis of swamp fever. 

Although swamp fever has engaged the efforts of many work- 
ers, no means of prevention or specific cures have resulted from 
their studies. While practicing veterinarians employ supportive 
treatment, using a number of preparations, especially sodium 
cacodylate, rest, abundance of good feed, good sanitary environ- 
ment and elimination of all influences that are debilitating in 
character constitute the best known means of combating the 
ravages of swamp fever. 
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Kansas Has Big Turnout at Oklahoma City 


ue Kansas came off with flying colors in the matter of attendance 
a at Oklahoma City, ranking second only to Oklahoma, the host 


ss state. +Kansans to the number of 68 were active in helping to 


make the 1935 A. V. M. A. convention the success that it was. 
Manhattan was well represented with nine veterinarians: Drs. 
©. A. Brandly, R. R. Dykstra, Herman Farley, Edwin J. Frick, 
E. R. Frank, J. F. Knappenberger, E. E. Leasure, J. W. Lumb 
and H. F. Lienhardt. Topeka came next with eight: Drs. 
Charles W. Bower, R. F. Coffey, C. B. Clement, M. E. Howell, 


send. Wichita won third place with four in attendance: Drs. 

_ J. A. Bogue, Edward F. Cary, W. I. Bowersox and George A. 
- Rathman. Hutchinson and Kansas City tied for fourth place, 
each city having three each registered. Hutchinson sent Drs. 
_ §. E. Hayes, P. I. Kershner and Will E. McClure, and Kansas 
City sent Drs. W. W. Eagle, Frank H. Hueben and Fred Storz. 
Five cities sent two each. Arkansas City: Drs. C. M. Downing 
and H. W. Marsh. Esbon: Drs. L. E. Ault and J. L. Cavanaugh. 
_ Fort Riley: Col. J. A. McKinnon and Major Ralph B. Stewart. 
Horton: Drs. F. M. Baldwin and G. H. Mydland. Lawrence: 
_ Drs. T. J. Leasure and I. J. Pierson. 

The remaining 31 Kansans came from various parts of the 
state. They were: Drs. E. R. Bane, of Langford; Thomas P. 
Crispell, of Parsons; T. A. Case, of Nickerson; A. H. Burns, of 
Bucklin; J. L. Burgett, of Mound Valley; L. E. Brunscher, of 
Mulvane; E. C. Cannon, of Iola; J. H. Cheney, of Great Bend; 
T. O. Clark, of Pittsburg; E. L. Dicke, of Louisburg; Oscar F. 
Fischer, of Junction City; L. J. Goodman, of Norton; L. A. 
Hammers, of Clearwater; F. G. Hartwig, of Goodland; George 
R. Kennedy, of Chase; E. K. Long, of Wellington; G. M. Mc- 
Fadden, of Natoma; Frank McVaigh, of Kincaid; B. F. Rostet- 
ter, of Canton; M. D. Serrot, of Medicine Lodge; M. P. Schlaegel, 
of Beloit; H. E. Schaulis, of Clay Center; H. G. Stephenson, 
of Independence; N. D. Stanley, of Hope; S. L. Stewart, of 
Olathe; F. M. Stipe, of Newton; E. H. Steele, of Neodesha; J. F. 
Thomas, of Oswego; A. L. Warth, of Garnett; L. R. Wempe, 
Seneca, and S. F. Zickefoose, of Rossville. 
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PREVENTION* 


By BERNARD B. BADANES and PETER I. AMSHER 
New York, N. Y. 


The domestic dog, on coming in very close contact with modern | 
civilized man and partaking of his refined food, is gradually © 
beginning to show symptoms of degenerative changes in some of 
his organs, namely, the investing soft tissues of the teeth. The 
same change is taking place among primitive races of man, such __ 
as the Eskimo, for example, on coming in close contact with. Seis 
civilized man and adopting some of his habits, especially in shar- 
ing his manufactured food. The dog, however, has the advan- 
tage over man in that, when not suffering from any systemic 
disease, his teeth are immune to caries and can withstand much | 
abuse from a wrong diet. i 

There are several good reasons to account for the marked 
immunity of the dog to dental caries. The teeth in the dental — 
arch of the dog are spaced so that contacts are open; the conical — 
teeth have their broadest diameter at the gingival margin; the 
marked salivation characteristic of the dog produces environ- | 
mental conditions inhibitory to caries. Gassmann' has shown | 
that the tooth enamel of the dog, like that of the prehistoric +e 


percentage of the organic interprismatic cement substance than : - 
that of modern civilized man. This organic substance apparently | a tame 
helps to protect the teeth from the effect of acids resulting from 
fermentation produced by bacteria, which is now generally ac- 

cepted as starting the initial lesion in enamel. The gingivae of 

the dog, however, are not immune to inflammation or other 
disorders caused by irritation and lack of resistance to bacterial 
infection. 


ETIOLOGY OF GINGIVITIS 


According to the generally accepted theories of evolution, ani- 
mals now inhabiting the earth have developed from forms which 
had existed in former geologic ages. The laws of evolution 
apply to organs and tissues of every individual animal as well as 
to the species. An organ will continue its function as long as | 
stimuli for its activity last; upon cessation of the stimuli it will : 
degenerate or atrophy. Hence, lack of the functional stimula- 
tion of masticatory stress is bound, in the course of time, to 
weaken the teeth and their supporting organs. 


*Received for publication, July 8, 1935. 
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each city having three each registered. Hutchinson sent Drs. 
‘Ss. E. Hayes, P. I. Kershner and Will E. McClure, and Kansas 
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The remaining 31 Kansans came from various parts of the 
state. They were: Drs. E. R. Bane, of Langford; Thomas P. 
Crispell, of Parsons; T. A. Case, of Nickerson; A. H. Burns, of 
Bucklin; J. L. Burgett, of Mound Valley; L. E. Srunscher, of 
Mulvane; E. C. Cannon, of Iola; J. H. Cheney, of Great Bend; 
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Fischer, of Junction City; L. J. Goodman, of Norton; L. A. 
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ter, of Canton; M. D. Serrot, of Medicine Lodge; M. P. Schlaegel, 
of Beloit; H. E. Schaulis, of Clay Center; H. G. Stephenson, 
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PREVENTION* 


By BERNARD B. BADANES and PETER I, AMSHER 
New York, N. Y. me 


The domestic dog, on coming in very close contact with modern 
civilized man and partaking of his refined food, is gradually 
beginning to show symptoms of degenerative changes in some of 
his organs, namely, the investing soft tissues of the teeth. The F 
same change is taking place among primitive races of man, such | 
as the Eskimo, for example, on coming in close contact with _ 
civilized man and adopting some of his habits, especially in shar- 
ing his manufactured food. The dog, however, has the advan- 7 
tage over man in that, when not suffering from any systemic _ 
disease, his teeth are immune to caries and can withstand much 
abuse from a wrong diet. 

There are several good reasons to account for the marked 
immunity of the dog to dental caries. The teeth in the dental — 
arch of the dog are spaced so that contacts are open; the conical ie 
teeth have their broadest diameter at the gingival margin; the __ 
marked salivation characteristic of the dog produces environ- | 
mental conditions inhibitory to caries. Gassmann' has shown — 
that the tooth enamel of the dog, like that of the prehistoric 
man who also was immune to dental caries, contains a higher es 
percentage of the organic interprismatic cement substance than 
that of modern civilized man. This organic substance apparently pals 
helps to protect the teeth from the effect of acids resulting from 
fermentation produced by bacteria, which is now generally ac- 
cepted as starting the initial lesion in enamel. The gingivae of | 
the dog, however, are not immune to inflammation or other As . 
disorders caused by irritation and lack of resistance to bacterial 
infection. 
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According to the generally accepted theories of evolution, ani- _ 
mals now inhabiting the earth have developed from forms which ‘ 
had existed in former geologic ages. The laws of evolution 
apply to organs and tissues of every individual animal as well as 
to the species. An organ will continue its function as long as | 
stimuli for its activity last; upon cessation of the stimuli it will | 
degenerate or atrophy. Hence, lack of the functional stimula- 
tion of masticatory stress is bound, in the course of time, to 
weaken the teeth and their supporting organs. 

*Received for publication, July 8, 1935. 
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In their natural state, the carnivora, including the dog, owing 
to the uncertainty of procuring food, usually devour every part 
of the prey, including the glands which contain the most impor- 

- tant vitamins, and the bones are gnawed bare, being also often 
_ crushed to obtain the marrow. The jaws, the teeth and the 
_ peridentium become well developed from this stimulating stress 
and are perfectly adapted to transmit this force. True mastica- 
tion of food does not take place in the dog, since the mouth 
plays no particular part in the digestion of his food. 


The pampered house dog, which is omnivorous, living and 
_ eating as a member of the family, is liable to show degenerative 
_ changes in the tissues of his mouth. Upon a close examination 
of his mouth, we may find salivary deposits on the surfaces of 
the maxillary teeth, especially the canines and molars, near the 
gum margins with a mild inflammation. The deposit is com- 
posed mostly of various kinds of bacteria and fungi, such as 
streptococci, staphylococci, spirochetes and fusiform bacilli, also 
yeast cells. The invading fungi are of the actinomyces group. 
In addition there are the usual food débris and epithelial cells, 
! mixed with mucus and globulin from the saliva. Owing to these 
_ viscid substances, the deposit adheres tenaciously to the surfaces 
“i of the teeth. This deposit forms wherever saliva stagnates and 
igs not being cleansed automatically by the vigorous use of the 
teeth on tough food. 

- Destructive diseases of the investing tissues of the teeth start 
in most cases as an inflammatory lesion at the base of the 
gingival sulcus. From the inflamed surface, lymph and pus may 
_ exude and from this exudate serumal calculus is deposited. Such 
~ calculus, while it is an effect of previous inflammation, is more 
important as a cause of further inflammation. 


The mouth abounds with microérganisms both of animal and 
ae vegetable origin. While ordinarily they are harmless under 
; sd normal conditions, when tissue resistance is lowered by inflam- 
- mation and there is a change in the environment, they may be- 
- come transformed from innocuous into pathogenic agents. The 
best defense against the penetration of bacteria into the gum 
tissue is a normal] epithelium. When the integrity of this struc- 


a bacteria and fungi may penetrate the epithelium, proliferate 
and set up disease. Generally the removal of the predisposing 
cause will allow the defensive cellular reaction to destroy the 
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The deposit, which is at first grayish-white, if left at rest for é' 

some time, becomes dark brown and quite hard, due to the accre-— 
tion of precipitated calcium salts such as the phosphate, carbon- 
ate and also some oxalate, mixed with coloring matter from food — ‘§ 
and hemoglobin. The slow but constantly growing accumula- _ 

tion pushes away the edges of the gums from their attachment on ’ 
to the necks of the teeth. In such extreme cases the aid of a pert 


dental scaler is required to remove it. st 


AVITAMINOSIS 


Another important contributary factor in predisposing the _ 
dog to gingivitis is avitaminosis. The pampered house dog or 
lap dog is not only weakened by lack of fresh air but is also 
likely to suffer from insufficiency of the three important vita- — 
mins, (A, C and D) in his restricted diet. He may get enough 
of raw muscular meat but not sufficient of raw glandular meat | 
containing the vitamins. 

Vitamin A is essential for proper epithelial continuity. Good 
structure of the epithelium of the periodontal tissues is necessary 
for resistance to gingivitis, and vitamin A has a preventive in- 
fluence in this connection because it lessens the susceptibility of 
the animal to infection. eae: 

Vitamin C is very important in the diet. Insufficiency of it ee 
not only produces latent scurvy, but it also leads to many atypical | 
states of ill health. Due to the fact that it keeps intact the ie 
capillary blood-vessels, deficiency of it leads to diseases of the — : 
gums with consequent inflammation and infection. ; 

Vitamin D, the so-called antirachitic vitamin, is the activator 
of calcium metabolism, having an important influence on all cells 
of the body, bones and teeth. Due to our mode of living, most 
of the time indoors, vitamin D has become one of the rarest of , 
the vitamins in the civilized diet of man and of his pet animals | 
as well. This vitamin is. produced by the action of the ultra- 
violet rays of the sun upon the substance called ergosterol found 
in the skin of man and animals. Lack of this vitamin produces 
latent rickets and has also a derogatory effect on the teeth. fet 


SYMPTOMS 


In mild cases, when the mouth is examined closely, the gums, _ 
especially around the maxillary canines and molars, are found | 
to be red and inflamed, and their edges sometimes look raw. 
When the disease progresses further, the gums may become pain- _ - 
ful and the dental papillae appear flabby and bloated, with an un- — 
pleasant odor from the inflammatory exudate. This condition 
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is more often seen in bulldogs on account of the crowded teeth 
in the dental arch. 

In severe cases the dog becomes irritable, eats very slowly and 
irregularly, drops more or less saliva and keeps on drooling or 
chewing with no apparent reason. In some dogs an examination 
of the mouth reveals a narrow liver-colored band running along 
the edges of the gums in the upper jaw. This is thought to be 
the precursor to gingivitis. 

PREVENTIVE TREATMENT 

Gingival infection from white or brown deposit on the ex- 
posed tooth surfaces near the margins of the gums may be 
prevented by following Nature’s method. In watching closely 
Nature’s methods, we may see it clearly indicated that growth 
and integrity of all organs must depend not only on proper 
nutritive elements but also on adequate function. Our refined 
food, the lack of sufficient exercise of the teeth and their invest- 
ing tissues on natural solid food, have done much in lowering 
their vital resistance. 

Many investigators have discovered the remarkable fact that 
the identical deficiency diet which will produce gingivitis experi- 
mentally in the laboratory dog, when fed to the same dog con- 
tinuously, even for several years in the form of very hard bis- 
cuits, requiring vigorous crushing and gnawing, could show no 
degenerative changes in the teeth of their surrounding tissues. 


MASSAGE 


The stimulating effect of massaging the gums daily is consid- 
ered at present as a necessity because, with the civilized diet 
upon which we and our domestic pets live the periodontal tissues 
do not function sufficiently well. Proper stimulation will not 
only improve the tone of the gingival margn but the entire 
peridentium as well. 

As a mechanical aid in massaging daily the gums of the dog, 
which must simulate closely the stress of natural function in 
hard chewing or gnawing, a toothbrush with an abrasive powder 
or paste is not only useless but is quite often decidedly harmful 
to the soft tissues. A brush is useful for scrubbing, while in 
the action of massaging, to avoid injury from irritation, only 
such manipulations as friction, kneading or vibrating may be 
utilized with good results. 

The explanation of the great value of massage in substituting 
natural function, according to Ruhmann,? may be found in the 
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‘fact that tissue-stimulating substances, the so-called tissue hor- we x 
mones, are liberated within the tissues by mechanical manipu- __ 
lation in the identical manner as by normal physiologic stimu-— 

lation, and thereby increase the functional condition of the 
tissues or of their nerves and vascular apparatus, respectively. — 


By comparing the effects of the best stimulating substances, such 


pancreas, with those of massage, he came to the conclusion that _ o 
the tissue-stimulating substance liberated by massage is acetyl 
choline or is very closely related to it. 


TARTAR PREVENTIVE 


Globulin,®? mucin and calcium oxalate, are the three main 
constituents of the matrix in which the inorganic salts are de- a 
posited in plaque, film or tartar collecting on the surfaces of is 
teeth. All the three organic substances together constitute ie 
proximately 0.15 per cent or less in saliva, but in this minute 
amount, considering that the supply is continuous, they are suffi- 
cient to act as the agglutinators of salivary deposits on teeth, — 


constituting nearly 6 per cent of such deposits in dogs. 


It stands to reason, therefore, that if some harmless sub-— 
stance having a solvent action on globulin, mucin and calcium 
oxalate could be incorporated in a dentifrice, it would materially 
add to its effectiveness as a massaging agent for the gums, espe- 
cially in the dog, where no polishing abrasive powder is required 
for the teeth. x 

While there are many chemicals capable of dissolving the three i 
agglutinins of tartar when used outside the mouth, none of © 
them is suitable for incorporation in a preparation intended for _ : 
daily use in the mouth, since the benefit which would accrue from 
its steady use would be outweighed in the long run by the harm 
which it might cause to the oral tissues. 

Such a substance, possessing the qualities which meet all the _ 
requirements, has been found in some of the inorganic salts of _ 
magnesium. These salts possess the chemical property of ren-— 
dering soluble all of the three organic agglutinins of salivary 
deposits, and at the same time they are so innocuous that the 
internal dose is 30 gm. 


Magnesium chloride in solution will dissolve calcium oxalate ‘ > 


50:1, while the ratio of magnesium sulfate in a solution to s ~ a 
calcium oxalate is 90:1. Both together, when their concentra- a” 
tion is not over 1 per cent, will dissolve globulin and, like calcium 


chloride, will tend to prevent the precipitation of mucin.° 
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Both of these salts, in the strength of 0.50 per cent each, may 
be incorporated in any simple mouth-wash for massaging the 
_ gums of dogs and the prevention of the formation of tartar on 
_ the teeth. The following simple and practical formula* for such 
a dentifrice is suggested: 


Magnesium sulfate, c. p................. 0.5 


The best way to use it in the mouth of the dog is to wrap a 
piece of clean lint around the finger or on the end of a blunt stick 
and massage lightly the edges of the gums. The whole operation 
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*This process is protected by U. S. patent 1,817,664. To produce it com- 
mercially a patent license is required. 


aoe Dr. White at Geneva 


Dr. T. P. White, who is the official representative of the U. S. 
: Bureau of Animal Industry in London, England, was given a 
_ Warm welcome at Geneva, Switzerland, on June 25, where he was 

a member of the League of Nations committee having to do with 
the international trade agreement on meat and meat prepara- 
tions. 


Dr. White writes of his experiences in Geneva as follows: 

Was well received at Geneva and was very pleased to hear a 
eulogy of the Bureau’s meat inspection service by one of the com- 
mitteemen, Dr. M. Piettre, director of the Institut International 
du Froid, of Paris, France. Dr. V. Drouin, chief of the Veterinary 
Service of the French Ministry of Agriculture, was president of 
the committee and was liberal enough to call on the “expert from 
the United States” for his opinion on several of the phases under 
discussion. 


_ While in Switzerland, Dr. White talked with Dr. G. Fliickiger, 
- said that plans for the Thirteenth International Veterinary 
teens to be held at Zurich in 1938, were already under way. 
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The breeders of goats have been pursuing an aggressive cam- 
paign for a share of the fluid-milk business. Certain claims 
have been made relative to the increased digestibility, lower 


claims have been based on the premise that there is considerable — 


those of the cow. 


SAANEN 


HOLSTEIN HOMOGENIZED 
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Fic. 1. Photomicrographs of milk-fat globules from ane 


a 


A series of photomicrographs was made for the purpose of 
measuring and comparing the size of the fat globules of some 
of the more common breeds of goats and cows. A picture of 


*This work was done with the codperation of the Department of Dairy 
Technology and the ee Te of Photography, Ohio State University. Re- 
ceived for publication, July 12, 1935. 


curd tensions, and other advantages of goat milk. Some of > > 


difference between the size of the milk-fat globules of the goat and _ 
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human milk has been included to show the difference between 
goat, cow and human milk-fat globules. Figure 1 shows photo- 
micrographs of fat globules from Nubian, Toggenburg and 
Saanen goats; Ayrshire, Guernsey, Jersey and Holstein cows; 
one sample of human milk; and a sample of homogenized market 
milk. 

TECHNIC 


All of the milk samples were diluted with nine parts of water 
and thoroughly mixed. They were photographed through a Zeiss 
microscope with an oil-immersion lens, but without an ocular. A 
100-Watt microscope-lamp with a B-58 Green filter was used as 
a light source. D. C. Ortho plates were used. The exposure 
time was five seconds. 

All of the photographs were made with the same set-up and, 
as a stage micrometer also was photographed, all pictures are 
comparable both relatively and absolutely. Each division of the 
stage micrometer represents 1/1,000 of an inch. 


Table I gives all of the known data relative to the various milks. 


TABLE I—Data on milk samples examined. 


BEGINNING) Fat Daly Pro- 
BREED AGE PARTURITION OF TEST | DUCTION AT 
LacaTion | (%) | or 


Toggenburg. .| Young First 
Nubian...... Young | Firstorsecond| Oct.1934 | 4.4 |............. 
 Saanen...... Aged Unknown Feb. 1935} 3.5 

Guernsey 7 years | Fifth 12-23-34 | 4.4 36 Ibs 

Holstein... .. 4 years | Second 1-17-35 | 2.8 44 Ibs. 

pee 4 years | Second 2-24-35 | 4.7 34.5 lbs 

Ayrshire. .... 7 years | Fifth 12— 7-34 | 3.4 35 lbs. 


*The infant was just two weeks old when this sample was obtained. _ 4 


SUMMARY 


Photomicrographs were made of three breeds of goats, four 
breeds of cows, human and homogenized cows’ milk. In order 
to have an absolute measure as well as a relative measure, a 
stage micrometer also was photographed under identical condi- 
tions. 

No conclusions are drawn by the author, but all data are sub- 
_ mitted to the reader for his consideration. 
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THE OCCURRENCE OF GASTRIC ULCERS IN SEA 
MAMMALS OF THE CALIFORNIA COAST, THEIR 
ETIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY* 


By CHARLES R. SCHROEDER and Harry M. WEGEFORTH 
San Diego, Calif. 


Gastric ulcer has been rarely reported in captive seals at post 
in zodlogical gardens. Ulcers were demonstrated postmortem in 
the San Diego zodlogical collection as early as 1922 by one of 
us (H. M. W.) in both the eared and earless seals. (See figure 
1.) Because of its adjacence to the breeding grounds of the 
California sea lion,t the San Diego Zoélogical Society has be- 
come the largest distributor of these sea mammals to circuses, 
vaudeville troupes and zoos throughout the world. Hundreds of 
seals pass a part of their captive life in the enclosure of our 
zoo. Our necropsy records show the existence of chronic ulcers 
in the majority of those seals newly captured (death due to other 
causes). Occasional deaths in the seal in captivity often demon- 
strated an acute process. Three definite perforations with peri- 
tonitis were found. Because of the high incidence of ulcers in 
the newly captured seal, we planned an expedition to learn the 
incidence of gastric ulcer in seals in their native habitat. 
Through the codperation of the Mexican authorities and the © 
generosity of Capt. G. Allan Hancock, such a trip materialised oa 
and was made in the spring of 1933, on the cruiser Velero IL. am 

The material which supplied the data for this paper consisted 
of stomachs, collected from Elephant seal at Guadalupe Island, 
California sea lion at Benito and Asuncion islands, and stom- 


*Read before the sixty-fourth annual session of the California State Medical 
Association, Pathology and Bacteriology Section, San Diego, May 13-16, 
1935, and the annual meeting of the California State Veterinary Medical 
Association, San Diego, June 17-19, 1935. 

*Specimens obtained through the codperation and courtesy of the Mexican _ 
government, from Coronado, Guadalupe, Benito and Asuncion Island groups, 
Baja California. 

tThe expedition was primarily arranged by Dr. Harry M. Wegeforth, 
president of the Zoélogical Society of San Diego, to collect a representative 
native habitat group of Elephant seal as a permanent exhibit for the Chicago 
Field Museum. The Elephant seal stomachs studied were those removed 
from these specimens, as listed in the text. 
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human milk has been included to show the difference between 
goat, cow and human milk-fat globules. Figure 1 shows photo- 
micrographs of fat globules from Nubian, Toggenburg and 
Saanen goats; Ayrshire, Guernsey, Jersey and Holstein cows; 
one sample of human milk; and a sample of homogenized market 
milk. 


TECHNIC 


All of the milk samples were diluted with nine parts of water 
and thoroughly mixed. They were photographed through a Zeiss 
- microscope with an oil-immersion lens, but without an ocular. A 
100-Watt microscope-lamp with a B-58 Green filter was used as 
a light source. D. C. Ortho plates were used. The exposure 
_ time was five seconds. 

All of the photographs were made with the same set-up and, 
as a stage micrometer also was photographed, all pictures are 
- comparable both relatively and absolutely. Each division of the 
_ stage micrometer represents 1/1,000 of an inch. 

Table I gives all of the known data relative to the various milks. 


TABLE I—Data on milk samples examined. 


BEGINNING; Fat | Datry Pro- 
BREED AGE PARTURITION OF TEST | DUCTION AT 
LacaTION | (%) | Time or Tes 
Toggenburg..| Young First Aue 2004) 3.2 {.......-~ 

Nubian Young | Firstorsecond| Oct. 1934 | 4.4 
Saanen...... Aged Unknown Feb. 1935} 3.5 
Guernsey 7 years | Fifth 12-23-34 | 4.4 36 Ibs. 
Holstein... . . 4 years | Second 1-17-35 | 2.8 44 lbs. 
Jemeey....... 4 years | Second 2-24-35 | 4.7 34.5 lbs 
Ayrshire... .. 7 years | Fifth 12— 7-34 | 3.4 35 lbs. 
Human...... 19 years | Second 


SUMMARY 


Photomicrographs were made of three breeds of goats, four 
breeds of cows, human and homogenized cows’ milk. 


In order 


to have an absolute measure as well as a relative measure, a 


consider 


ation. 


_ stage micrometer also was photographed under identical condi- 


No conclusions are drawn by the author, but all data are sub- 
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THE OCCURRENCE OF GASTRIC ULCERS IN SEA 
MAMMALS OF THE CALIFORNIA COAST, THEIR 
ETIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY* 


3 By CHARLES R. SCHROEDER and HARRY M. WEGEFORTH 
San Diego, Calif. 


Gastric ulcer has been rarely reported in captive seals at post 
in zodlogical gardens. Ulcers were demonstrated postmortem in 
the San Diego zoélogical collection as early as 1922 by one of 
us (H. M. W.) in both the eared and earless seals. (See figure 
1.) Because of its adjacence to the breeding grounds of the 
California sea lion,t the San Diego Zodélogical Society has be- 
come the largest distributor of these sea mammals to circuses, 
vaudeville troupes and zoos throughout the world. Hundreds of 
seals pass a part of their captive life in the enclosure of our 
zoo. Our necropsy records show the existence of chronic ulcers 
in the majority of those seals newly captured (death due to other 


causes). Occasional deaths in the seal in captivity often demon- — 


strated an acute process. Three definite perforations with peri- 
tonitis were found. Because of the high incidence of ulcers in 
the newly captured seal, we planned an expedition to learn the 
incidence of gastric ulcer in seals in their native habitat. 
Through the coéperation of the Mexican authorities and the 
generosity of Capt. G. Allan Hancock, such a trip materialized 
and was made in the spring of 1933, on the cruiser Velero JII.t 

The material which supplied the data for this paper consisted 
of stomachs, collected from Elephant seal at Guadalupe Island, 
California sea lion at Benito and Asuncion islands, and stom- 


*Read before the sixty-fourth annual session of the California State Medical 
Association, Pathology and Bacteriology Section, San Diego, May 13-16, 
1935, and the annual meeting of the California State Veterinary Medical 
Association, San Diego, June 17-19, 1935. 

+Specimens obtained through the codperation and courtesy of the Mexican 
government, from Coronado, Guadalupe, Benito and Asuncion Island groups, 
Baja California. 

tThe expedition was primarily arranged by Dr. Harry M. Wegeforth, 
president of the Zodélogical Society of San Diego, to collect a_ representative 
native habitat group of Elephant seal as a permanent exhibit for the Chicago 
Field Museum. The Elephant seal stomachs studied were those removed 
from these specimens, as listed in the text. 
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-achs from Harbor seal, Galapagos fur seal and California sea 
- jion captive in the zoo. The following list includes all stomachs 
_ studied in a three-year period: a 2 


Elephant Seal (Macrorhinus Augustirostus, Gill) 
Guadalupe Island, Baja California 

immature male 
adult male (bull) “he 
calf (female) 
immature female ou 
California Sea Lion (Zalophus Californianus) = 
Benito Island, Baja California 


5 adult males 
1 adult female 


From the Zoo “ae 
3 Elephant seal 
7 Harbor seal (Phoca richardii) 
17 Sea Lion 
7 Galapagos Fur seal (Arctocephalus galapagensis) 


Fig. 1. 


Elephant seal (Mirounga augustirostris) on Elephant seal beach, 
Guadalupe, Lower California. 


Gastric contents were collected and determinations were made 
of free hydrochloric acid and total acid. A sea lion and her 
young were destroyed, and a specimen of her milk was obtained 
which gave the following analysis: 


15.45% 
~ Protein (total NX 18.86% 
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TaBLE I—Gastric juice analysis. 


A comparison of analyses of specimens of gastric juice from 
a normal adult sea lion and a xormal woman is shown in table I. 


Spec- | Free | Toray 
SouRCE RECOVERY HCl 
2  |30 minutes after administration 
ee of 25 ce of 10% ethy! aleohol..| 11.0° 
Normal adult 
female sea 
lion 120 Ibs. . 3 |10 minutes after intraperitoneal 
administration of 1 ce hista- 
mine, Lilly (.001 gm as hista- 
mine acid phosphate). ....... 40 .0° 
minutes after injec- 
F 4 30 minutes after subcutaneous 
administration of histamine...| 39.6° 
3 One hour after subcutaneous ad- 
ministration of histamine... .. 60 .0° 
4 Two hours after subcutaneous 
administration of histamine... 9.0° 12.0° 


Only active males in good flesh, busily engaged in selecting 
and assembling a harem, were destroyed (with the exception of 
one female and young). Specimen bottles and Kaiserling solu- 
tion were brought to the beach by skiff, so that material might 
be removed and preserved immediately. Without exception every 
stomach demonstrated some type of pathology. Various grada- 
tions of involvement from hemorrhagic erosion, fissures, acute 
and chronic ulcer, to chronic ulcer deeply imbedded with para- 
sites were found. (See figure 2.) The lactating female we 
destroyed had extensive ulcer involvement, with acute parasitism. 

Sea-lion trainers have learned that stones from one-half to 
one and one-half inch in diameter in the seal tanks will be used 
by the seal in triturating his food. The stone is swallowed by 
the seal after feeding, and regurgitated after digestion is com- 
pleted. The stone available for this triturating process in the 
Lower California island group is a sharp black lava.* The sand 

*Lava formations in the Baja California island group vary somewhat in 
type, but obsidian is present in deposits on all island beaches and has been 
found in sea lion and Elephant seal stomachs after feeding. Mr. Allen 
Nicol, mineralogist of the San Diego Natural History Museum, gives the fol- 
lowing composition of beach sand from Elephant seal beach, Guadalupe 
Island, Baja California: Composed of grains of obsidian (black volcanic 
glass), some quartz, and magnetite. The obsidian is the chief constituent of 


this sand. It is a glassy flow rock that is a uniform amorphous mixture of 
quartz, feldspar and ferromagnesian minerals.” 
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itself is truly abrasive, as one learns if he walks on a black 
laval sand of the beaches. Occasional freshly traumatized areas 
on the mucosa, in the collected stomachs containing lava without 
other apparent excitant, were attributed directly to the action 
of the lava. 

We were unable to find a stomach recovered from the captive 
or native seal demonstrating ulcer which did not have a round- 


Fic. 2. Ulcer crater, California sea lion, male, adult, imbedded with 
Anisikis similis ad. 


infestation.* (See figure 3.) These parasites, inhabi- 
tants of the seal and fish, confine their activities to the gastric 
mucosa. The seal is parasitized internally by mites, Halarachne 
_ miroungae, Ferris, in the nares and pharynx; the nematodes of 
Fi e 
the genera, Anisakis and Contracaecum, in the stomach; tapes 
*Gastric nematodes removed from sea lions (Zalophus californianus). 
' Elephant seal (Mirounga augustirostris), Harbor seal (Phoca richardii) and 
Galapagos Fur seal (Arctocephalus galapagensis) have been identified as 
Anisakis similis and Contracaecum osculatum. Many specimens of _ both 


genera have not had species identification. All a I me were made by 
Dr. E. Ww. Price, Pot Animal In in- Miscellaneous Parasite Inves- 


Department of Agriculture, 
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of numerous genera, in the small intestine; the acanthocephalids, _ 
Corynosoma sp., in the intestine, and liver fluke (Zalophatrema 
hepaticum). All have been found in our seals. 
We have been particularly interested in the nematodes because 
of their constant presence and because we believe them to be re- 
sponsible for the continued irritation, if not for the primary | 
excitation, of gastric ulcer. Their mouth parts are so con- 
structed that they erode the surface mucosa. The larve pene- _ 
trate the surface and invade the submucosa. Some broad pro- fe eae 
gram of parasite control should be instituted to prevent the in- aie 
crease in adaptability of this nematode pest. The destroyed or aed 


abraded surface encourages gastric auto-digestion resulting a »! 


Fie. 3. Heavy nematode infestation in ulcer crater. A 
ulcer, usually in the chronic form, with massive connective tissue is 
proliferations and granulation. (See figures 4 and 5.) Thick- | 
ened walls with subsequent contractions make odd-shaped | 
mucosal surfaces. 
Because each seal in his native habitat demonstrates the same _ 
type of ulcer without choice of regional gastric location (equal 
distribution over the cardia, media and antrum, the lesser and 
greater curvature), with the same pathology (usually chronic 
with connective tissue proliferation and granulation), never 
recognized malignancy, with parasites feeding on the newly 
forming granu 
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the same etiologic factor—lava muscosal trauma, aggravated by 
parasitism. Extraabdominal trauma undoubtedly is possible, 
although uncommon certainly from surf riding, jumping and 
falls. The seal is indeed sure in his movements. 


The teeth of the seal are constructed for tearing. They can 
neither bite in a clean-cut manner nor masticate. Hundreds of 
sea lions are destroyed by the fishermen who look upon this 
mammal as an enemy to the success of their industry. They 
assure you that a seal will destroy a hundred pounds of fish a 
day in an effort to satisfy his hunger, but it is true that he 
does not confine his feeding to commercially valuable fish.* He 


Fic. 4. Heavy mass of connective tissue walling off the ulcer crater 
in the seal in his native habitat. 


ns, os does destroy fishing nets occasionally in his effort to feed on 

so-called gilled fish (those that are caught by their gills in the 
cord of the net and cannot free themselves), but only when he 
himself is caught in the net. He feeds on various species of 
sea bass, barracuda, mackerel and bonito, but also on dogfish, 
morays, octopi, mollusks and squid. Small fish are swallowed 
whole, while the larger fish are torn apart. The large and long 
soft palate prevents the intake of sea water as they swallow. The 
esophagus is long and large-lumened, capable of giving easy 
passage to any object which can be taken into the oral cavity. 
_ The stomach is simple in form with an immensely large cardiac 
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orifice. There is a short esophageal portion with no definite ‘sitar 
demarcation between esophagus and stomach. The fundic a. 
lar region is extensive, while the cardiac and pyloric glandular __ 
regions are absent. An abundant gastric secretion digests the om 
whole fish, physically aided by stone trituration.* The pyloric — 

orifice is small, with an abrupt margin. The intestine is small- 
lumened and long. The type of mucosal erosion we find does * nie ag 
not indicate fishbone trauma. i 


Fic. 5. Widespread necrosis of bacterial origin in the seal in short 
captivity. The chronic ulcer has become acute. 


There is a lack of gross similarity of lesions found between _ 
the captive and native seal. The institution of a program of 
sanitation, a diet of cleaned, boned fish, with regular feeding, a 
course of vermifuges to eliminate the nematode,+ internal treat- i. 
ment of the possible ulcers themselves, and the substitution of 
smooth stone for rough and sharp lava tend to eliminate the 
ulcer and eventually bring about its healing with absorption. | 
(See figure 6.) Antemortem recognition of the ulcer is not 


*Seals and sea lions voluntarily swallow stones but apparently they are 
not a prerequisite to complete gastric digestion. Specimens have fed and 
lived with evident discomfort in the zoo without access to stones. | 

7Vermifuges for seals have not been administered satisfactorily. The 
extremely long, small-lumened intestine permits maximum absorption with 
resulting toxemias. We have used oil of chenopodium, tetrachlorethylene and _ 
oleoresin aspidium, all of which were efficient for the purpose, but dangerously 
toxic. Recently we have used a metacresol compound “Amysol” prepared _ 
by the Dermatological Research Laboratories (Abbott), with success. We 
have not found this preparation toxic. However, we have not proved 
its efficacy as a vermifuge. 
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practical, but roentgenographs following a forced barium feeding 
are possible. 

We have had seals die in the zoo from food pvisoning after a 
long captive period, whose gastric mucosa was free of gross 
change and parasites. Necropsy reports from other zoos indi- 
cate that seals do not demonstrate gastric ulcer. Usually deaths 
are due to respiratory disturbances. Most apparent was the 
thin gastric wall as compared to that of the native seal whose 
stomach was constantly the recipient of internal trauma and a 
multitude of irritants which he is spared in his captive life in 
the zoo. It is our opinion that the perforated ulcers which we 
have encountered, and which have been found only in the seal in 


Fie. 6. Healed ulcer, captive sea lion. 


short captivity, are the result of fresh activity of the chronic 
ulcer.* Theoretically, at least, it is possible to believe that the 
large parasitic invasion of the ulcer craters, although exciting 


_ physical irritation, may on the other hand exert a sufficient buffer 


action to prevent an acute process with subsequent perforation. 
If, however, we rid the seal of his parasites, but are not careful 


- in the maintenance of good sanitation in his enclosures and pool, 


Wwe may excite an acute bacterial process at the seat of the 


chronic ulcer. (See figures 7 and 8.) 
Though possibly we are unable to recognize immediate gastric 
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that no evident pain or damage is experienced by the seal when _ 
at times the entire fundic area is covered with ulcers—16 in one 
instance, all chronic. However, in newly confined seals we have 
seen evidence of distress, including vomition. We have never 
observed oral bleeding. A hemoglobin-free diet is quite im- 
practical. This, of course, eliminates the possibility of recog- 
nizing gastric bleeding by occult blood determinations. 

The active ulcer also excites loss of flesh and strength, but with 
no recognized anemia. We have never demonstrated free hydro- 
chloric acid in the residual content. 


; 


Fig. 7. Acute ulcer following a chronic process in an Elephant seal, 
male, adult, involving a wide area of necrosis as shown in figure 8 


Perforation is possible, as in man, but cicatricial contraction 
with subsequent obstruction has not been observed. 

Histologic section does not demonstrate an inflammatory reac- 
tion evidenced by leukocytic infiltration, even at the point of 
contact of nematode larva and mucosa. We have not been able 
to demonstrate a responsible organism from the ulcer margins. 
Bacterial involvement in an Elepkant seal, producing an acute 
lesion from chronic ulcer, was demonstrated once. 

The general occurrence of ulcer in all ages, distributed equally « 
in both sexes, without regional selection of mucosa, predisposes 
the application of various theories propounded as etiological 
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excitants in man: cardiac disturbances, rapid pH changes in the 
pyloris, Cushing’s “neurogenic origin,’ Draper and Touraine’s 
“fear as a factor in digestive disturbances,” sympathetic nervy- 
ous system disturbance, “degenerated plexuses of Auerbach and 
Meissner,” bile-duct obstruction, Clar’s “heterotopic intestinal 
mucosa origin,” chemical influence, cinchophen, caffeine, nicotin, 
and others. 


Fic. 8. Section of figure 7 showing normal gastric wall to the right 
and extreme necrosis at the seal of the ulcers. 


Fatalities are too few to suppose that the survivors will even- 
tually build a strain of individuals capable of withstanding 
trauma (survival inherited immunity). From a _ hereditary 
standpoint the succeeding generations will be just as susceptible 
as the present generation. There is little indication that there 
will be a definite shift in their habitat. They are nomadic now, 
making migrations from island group to island group. 

We conclude, therefore, that gastric ulcer will not be respon- 
sible for the extinction of this uneconomic but lovable pineped. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SOME ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS UPON THE 
THERMAL RESISTANCE OF BACTERIAL SPORES. Harold R. Cur- 
ran. Jour. Inf. Dis., lvi (1935), 2, p. 196. 


When spores were subjected to continuous drying or alternate 
wetting and drying, they were more resistant than spores held 
the same length of time in water. Aqueous suspensions of spores 
subjected to long continued freezing at —15° C. underwent a 
marked reduction in heat resistance. Alternate freezing and 
thawing was less effective in reducing the thermal resistance of 
these spores. The storage of spores at moderate temperatures 
is more conducive to the enhancement of heat resistance than 
low or high temperatures. The prolonged action of metabolic 
products tends to reduce the thermal resistance of spores mate- 
rially. Habitat is an important factor in the production of heat- 
resistant spores. 


aged in broth or agar. Natural conditions of environment are | 
more conducive to the development of heat-resistant spores than 
conditions prevailing in artificial cultures. 


THE USE OF GELATIN IN RAPID TEST Pusrasartous or Bact. 
ABORTUS ANTIGEN. Variations in the effect of gelatin in Bact. 
abortus antigen preparations on the agglutination titres of 
bovine serums. C. R. Donham and C. P. Fitch. Jour. Inf. 
Dis., lvi (1935), 2, p. 203. 


sitivity for some but not all serums. There are an important 
number of bovine serums whose titres are not increased when | 
gelatin is incorporated in the antigen preparation. To this ex- 
tent the practice of adding gelatin to rapid-test Bact. abortus 
antigen is unsatisfactory. Variations in the effect of gelatin in 
the antigen preparation on the serological behavior of “non- 
specific” agglutinating substances in serums are similar to those 
observed in “specific” agglutinins. The behavior of “non-specific” 


Spores formed and aged in soil and oats were 
found to be much more resistant to heat than those formed > oe 


Gelatin in rapid-test antigen preparations increases their sen- =e = 


substances is dependent on simi- 
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lar agglutinating forces. The phenomenon of hysteresis does not 
measurably affect the sensitivity of rapid-test antigen prepara- 
tions containing small amounts of gelatin. ee 


THE RESISTANCE OF THE VIRUS OF INFECTIOUS LARYNGOTRACHEITIS 
TO CERTAIN CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL Factors. O. D. Schalm 
and J. R. Beach. Jour. Inf. Dis., lvi (1935), 2, p. 210. 

Virus in tracheal exudate in the bodies of dead fowls kept at 
37° C. survived for 22 but not for 44 hours; that kept at 13 to 
23° C. survived for ten but not for 15 days; and that kept at 
4 to 10° C. survived for 30 but not 60 days. Virus in tracheal 
exudate kept in the dark at room temperature decreased only 
slightly in virulence during the first 75 days, after which deteri- 
oration proceeded more rapidly; it was nearly avirulent after 
110 days. Exposed to direct sunlight, virus showed no decrease 
in virulence during exposure for six hours in one trial, but in 
a second trial, the virulence was lost in seven hours. Virus in 
tracheal exudate suspended in 50 per cent glycerin phosphate 
buffer solution of pH 6.5, 7.0, 7.4, or 8.0 persisted longest at the 
pH value of 7.4. The other suspensions were innocuous after 
75 days in one trial and 131 days in another trial, while the 
suspension at pH 7.4 in each instance was still infective. Virus 
in tracheal exudate desiccated by Swift’s method and stored in 
the refrigerator retained virulence for periods of time vary- 
ing from 298 to 661 days. In exudate desiccated in vacuo over 
calcium chloride at refrigerator temperature and stored in the 
refrigerator, virulence persisted for periods varying from 160 
to 371 days. Virus in desiccated tracheal exudate, held in the 
dark at 37° C., survived for seven but not for 14 days; at 
16 to 24.5° C., for 35 but not for 42 days; at 4 to 10° C. for 
as long as 217 days. Similar results were obtained in “tracheal 
exudate suspended in glycerin. Virus in tracheal exudate pre- 
_ gerved by desiccation remained virulent longer, in six out of 
- eight trials, than a portion of the same virus in undesiccated 
exudate preserved by suspension in 50 per cent glycerin. Virus 
in tracheal exudate exposed to heat in a water-bath retained 
virulence at 55.5° C. for ten but not 15 minutes; at 60° C. for 
two but not three minutes; and at 75° C. for 15 seconds but 
not for 30 seconds. Virus in tracheal exudate suspended in 
buffered 50 per cent glycerin at pH 7.4 containing 0.5 per cent 
phenol survived for 150 days in one trial and 100 days in another 
- and was avirulent in 35 days in a third trial. Virus in tracheal 
exudate was inactivated by one-minute exposure to a 5 per cent 
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phenol solution and by one-half-minute exposure to a 3 per 
cent solution of compound solution of cresol and 1 per cent 
solution of sodium hydroxide. 


‘THE BLoop PICTURE IN ACUTE FATAL INFESTATIONS WITH ANCY- 
LOSTOMA CANINUM. J. W. Landsberg and S. X. Cross. Jour. 
Parasitol., xxi (1935), 2, p. 132. 

Anemia of hookworm disease, whether chronic or acutely fatal, 
is produced by blood loss. The change in the blood-picture when 
the loss of blood is so rapid is that the hematopoietic system can- 
not keep pace with the constant drain and death results. The 
presence of nucleated red cells in smears was indicative of an 
attempt of the hematopoietic system to compensate for the blood 
loss, but such an attempt was not reflected by the red blood cells 
or hemoglobin. Indications are that as the worms mature their 
blood-sucking activity increases; the result was an acute post- 
hemorrhagic anemia with a blood loss so great that death was 
inevitable. 


* 


EXPERIMENTAL BRUCELLOSIS IN Docs. William H. Feldman, Jease rh 
L. Bollman and Car] Olson, Jr. Jour. Inf. Dis., lvi (1935), 3, 
p. 321. 

Two strains of Brucella abortus, obtained from swine and 
bovine sources, were introduced into a series of eleven adult 
mongrel dogs, five receiving the bacteria in suspension intra- 
venously and six receiving the bacteria per os mixed in raw meat 
after being fasted 24 hours. Brucella agglutinins developed as 
early as the fourth day in animals receiving the organisms intra- 
venously and in this group titres of 1:800 to 1:1,600 were not 
uncommon one week after the introduction of the organisms. 
Successive titres varied considerably in many cases. For those 
animals receiving the infective dose orally, the agglutination 
response was much slower and never was so pronounced as for 
those receiving it intravenously. In a few cases it was pos- 
sible to isolate Br. abortus from the blood-stream but only within 
two or three weeks after introduction of the infective material. 
From two of the dogs it was possible to obtain the organism in 
| the urine. Although most of the dogs lived for several months 

after receiving the infective bacteria, clinical symptoms of dis- 
ease and specific lesions of minor significance were observed 
in only one dog. From only two of the dogs was Brucella re- 
covered after death and both had received the infective agent 
intravenously, one dog 39 days and the other 185 days previously. 
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No differences in pathogenicity were noted in the two varieties 
of Br. abortus used. 


THE LESIONS IN RABBITS FOLLOWING INOCULATION WITH BACIL- 
LUS CALMETTE-GUERIN (BCG). Amer. Rev. Tuber., xxxi (1935), 
3, p. 323. 

Using a strain of Bacillus Calmette-Guérin obtained from Cal- 
mette, in 1930, and grown for 20 generations subsequently on 
an egg-glycerin medium, glycerin-peptone-broth cultures were 
used to inoculate six rabbits intravenously and four guinea 
pigs subcutaneously. One of the rabbits died ten days after 
the inoculation and the other five were killed 174 days after in- 
oculation. Numerous and striking focal lesions, morphologically 
like tubercles, were found in the lungs of each of the five rab- 
bits. Acid-fast bacteria could not be isolated from the lung 
lesions although bacteria of this character were readily demon- 
strable in stained sections of the lesions. Emulsions prepared 
from lesions from each of the five rabbits failed to produce 
demonstrable lesions in other rabbits or guinea pigs and at- 
tempts to repeat the results in later experiments failed. _ 


EXPERIMENTS ON THE FILTRABILITY OF TUBERCULO-VIRUS. E. 
Piasecka-Zeyland and J. Zeyland. Amer. Rev. Tuber., xxxi 
(1935), 3, p. 346. 

Observations based on the examination of 209 guinea pigs 
and 77 cultures have failed to substantiate the quoted methods 
of demonstrating the filtrability of the tuberculous virus. The 
authors conclude that further investigation with the application 
of new methods are necessary to determine the problem of the 


filtrability of tuberculous virus. 


THE EFFECTS OF PITUITRIN, PITRESSIN AND PITOCIN UPON THE 
COPPER-REDUCING SUBSTANCES IN THE SERUM AND URINE OF 
Docs. A. R. McIntyre, R. F. Sievers and H. F. Elias. Endo- 
crin., xix (1935), 3, p. 298. 

In dogs that fasted 18 hours the copper-reducing power of the 
serum, as measured by the Benedict modification of the Folin- 
Wu technic, is increased following the subcutaneous injection 
of pituitrin, pitressin and pitocin. The copper-reducing sub- 
stances in the urine are sometimes decreased or they may be 
increased following such injections, and frequently an initial 
decrease is followed by an increase and an increase may be fol- 
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lowed after some hours by a decrease below the initial concen- 
tration. Changes in the urine copper-reducing substances do 
not appear to bear any relationship to such changes in the serum. 
There does not appear to be any proportionality between the 
fluctuations in the concentration of the fermentable and non- 


fermentable urine copper-reducing substances. = __ 


ACQUIRED RESISTANCE TO THE THYROID STIMULATING AND PSEU- 
DOLUTEIN HORMONE OF CATTLE ANTERIOR PITUITARY. Paul 
Max, Mary M. Schmeckebier and Leo Loeb. Endocrin., xix 
(1935), 3, p. 329. 

When guinea pigs are injected with the thyroid- sadsisashiatans: = 
hormone of the anterior pituitary gland over long periods of — 
time, a first period of stimulation in the thyroid and the produc- 
tion of characteristic changes in the ovary is followed by a sec- rama 
ond period of retrogression and return to the normal state, As ad 
which takes place notwithstanding the continued a 
This retrogression affects the structure as well as the various | 
functions exerted by the anterior pituitary hormone and by the — 
organs on which it acts. When a second set of injections are 
made after a rest period, the thyroid gland responds with only © 
a transitory period of stimulation, which is followed by a more © 
rapid development of the refractory state than that developing ~ 
after the first set of injections. 
THE RELATION BETWEEN THE ENDOCRINE GLANDS AND THE OES- | 

Trous CycLE. E. Tsuchimoto. Jap. Jour. Exp. Med., 

(1935), 1, p. 59. 


By the injection of the anterior lobe of the pituitary body 


was suppressed and the dioestrous stage continued. Injection 
of the middle and posterior lobes of the pituitary body, respec- — 
tively, did not appear to cause any marked change in the oestrous 
cycle or generative organs. Animals injected with the thymus 
gland showed a prolongation of the dioestrous stage. The in- 
jection of the thyroid gland colloid solution produced a pro- 
longed dioestrous stage; the animals became weak and showed ki 
falling of hair. The injection of the suprarenal gland and pineal 1 
body emulsion produced an extension of the dioestrous stage 
and the generative organs decreased in weight. The change in 
the oestrous cycle due to the injection of mature follicular fluid 
was very insignificant. The injection of ovarian interstitial 
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: gland emulsion showed a prolongation of the dioestrous stage 
and a shortening of the oestrous stage, and the third and fourth 


ne stages with an increase of the amount of injection. In the 


ease of the injection of the cyclic corpus luteum emulsion, an 
extension of the dioestrous stage and the appearance of the 
oestrous cycle was delayed. Injection of testis emulsion caused 
an extension of the dioestrous stage and a shortening of the 
oestrous stage in the cases of the injection of more than 0.1 gm 
 *iper kilo. No marked changes could be found in the oestrous 
-eycle or in the generative organs in cases of injection of liver, 
spleen and muscle emulsions. In the case of the injection of 
lung and kidney emulsions, the prolongation of the dioestrous 


stage could be observed only after an injection of 1.0 gm per kilo. 


_A PHYSICAL CHEMICAL DIFFERENCE IN ANTIBODIES AGAINST THE 
S AND R VARIANTS OF A SINGLE BACTERIAL STRAIN. Eleanore 
W. Joffe. Jour. Gen. Physiol., xviii (1935), 5, p. 615. 

Antibodies to the rough and smooth variants of Bact. typhosum 
0901, when studied as deposits on the maximally sensitized bac- 

terial surfaces, differed significantly in isoelectric points and in 

_electro-kinetic potential differences. When increasing time of 

immunization of rabbits the isoelectric points of the sensitizing 


STUDIES ON THE ELIMINATION OF DYES IN THE GASTRIC AND PAN- 
CREATIC SECRETIONS AND INFERENCES THEREFROM CONCERN- 
ING THE MECHANISMS OF SECRETION OF ACID AND BASE. Ray- 
mond C. Ingraham and Maurice B. Visscher. Jour. Gen. Phy- 
siol., xviii (1935), 5, p. 695. 

All dyes appearing in gastric juice after intravenous injection 
in the dog are characterized by having their chromogen in’ the 
electro-positive ion under suitable conditions. All dyes elimi- 
nated in pancreatic juice ionize with the chromogen electro- 
negative under proper conditions. Several possible hypotheses 
concerning the mechanism of selectivity to dyestuffs were con- 
aiteeee. witersaces | in distribution in acid, neutral and alkaline 
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phases will not account for selective secretion without postulat- 
ing also specific membrane permeability. The theory most com- 
monly in accord with all of the facts is based upon the pore 
concept. To restrain electro-negative dyes by polar adsorption, 
the pores of the membranes of the gastric glands would have to 
be positively charged. Such pores would constitute an electro- 


A. P. H. A. Meeting in Milwaukee 

Milwaukee is making plans to give a cordial welcome to mem- 
bers of the American Public Health Association when they as- 
semble in that city for the 64th annual meeting, October 7-10, 
1935. Visits to institutions of scientific interest have been 
arranged under the supervision of Dr. John P. Koehler, Com- 
missioner of Health and General Chairman of the Local Com- 
mittee. These institutions include the new Matthew Keenan 
Health Center, the Milwaukee County institutions, the Milwaukee 
Children’s Hospital Convalescent Home, the new Marquette Uni- 
versity Medical School, the Lapham Park School for Crippled 
Children and the Milwaukee Vocational School. There will also 
be boat trips and other entertainment typical of Milwaukee: 
Visits to the famous breweries, to the Carnation Milk Company 
plant at Oconomowoc, to certified dairy farms, and to the beauti- 
ful housing development at Kohler. a a, 


Virginia Has First County Tested for Bang’s Disease | 


Botetourt County, Virginia, was the first county in the United 
States to complete the testing of all cattle that are required to 
be tested in the Bang’s disease eradication program, according 
to a recent announcement by the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- ; 
ministration. The testing was started by the U. S. Bureau of i? a 
Animal Industry in June, 1935, and was completed early in Raha 
August. The program in Virginia is facilitated by a state law 
which makes possible testing for Bang’s disease on an area basis, 
and which provides for state indemnities in addition to federal 


indemnities. A total of 1,995 herds, consisting of 8,923 head of oe 

cattle, were tested in Botetourt County. Of the cattle tested, 2 

453 were found to be positive reactors. A total of 250 herds i 


showed one or more reactors. Retesting is now under way in 
these herds. All states, with the exception of California and 
Wyoming, are participating in the program to eradicate Bang’s 
disease, and these two states are expected to join in the near 
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Regular Army 


Captain Stanley M. Nevin is relieved from his present assignment 
and duty at the San Francisco port of embarkation, Fort Mason, Calif., 
in time to proceed to San Francisco and sail on transport scheduled to 
leave that port on or about October 9, 1935, for the Philippine Depart- 
ment. 

Lt. Col. Raymond A. Kelser is relieved from duty at the Boston 
quartermaster depot, Boston, Mass., from additional duty at headquar- 
ters First Corps Area, and as attending veterinarian with the R.O.T.C. 
unit, Harvard University, and at Fort Devens, Mass., in time to proceed 
to New York, N. Y., and sail on transport scheduled to leave that port 
on or about September 24, 1935, for the Panama Canal Department. 
Upon arrival he will report to the commanding general for assignment 
to duty with the Medical Department research board and to the Gov- 
ernor of the Panama Canal for additional duty with the research board. 

Major Will C. Griffin is relieved from duty at the Army Medical 
Center, Washington, D. C., on or about August 29, 1935, and directed 
to report to the commanding general Army Medical Center, for duty 
for the purpose of pursuing a course of instruction at the Army Veter- 
inary School. 


New ACCEPTANCES 4 
: 
Abell, Guy Forbes........... 2nd Lt...Rome, Ga. 
Asbill, Stephen Grieve....... 2nd Lt...Davis, Calif. A ie 
Badger, George Wm......... 2nd Lt...Burke, N. Y. 
2nd Lt...72 Rugby Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Benedict, Walter Lucian....2nd Lt...84 Grant Ave., Auburn, N. Y. 
Bixby, Donald Orton........ 2nd Lt...Norfolk, N. Y. 
Boardman, William......... 2nd Lt...Sheffield, Mass. 
Brenner, Car] Frederick..... 2nd Lt...Sheffield, Iowa. 
Brown, Roswell Leo......... 2nd Lt...1817 Church St., Evanston, IIl. 
Bruce, Ronald Hermon...... 2nd Lt...R. F. D., Hudson, Mass, 
Buell, Herbert James........ 2nd Lt...Constable, N. Y. 
2nd Lt...1961 North 31st St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Cain, Harold Driscoll........ 2nd Lt...Herring, N. Y. 
Carll, Walter Tederoff....... 2nd Lt...65 Nichols St., Bridgeton, N. J. 
ie eae Cavanaugh, Joseph Leo...... 2nd Lt...Esbon, Kan. 
es Chastain, Ernest Frederick..2nd Lt...Gazelle, Calif. 
Daman, Arthur Henry....... 2nd Lt... Veterinary Hosp., Kansas State 
Col., Manhattan, Kan. 
Daut, Wm. Frederick, Jr....2nd Lt...1301 Kaminken, Pullman, Wash. 
Diekson, Howard Strangeway.2nd Lt...Delhi, N. Y. 
Donat, Lawrence Charles....2nd Lt... Verdigre, Neb. 
Ebertz, Charles Dexter...... 2nd Lt...Newark, N. Y 
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Eggert, Wm. Emerick, Jr....2nd 


Ehrlich, David 
Eichhorn, Ervin Alfred 
Emas, Jack Robert 


Fechner, Herbert Henry 
Firth, Lendall Kiple 
Fischer, Oscar Frederick Jr. .2nd 


‘Fortune, Richard LeRoy 
Foster, Edwin Nelson 


Frahm, Edward August 
Gale, Howard Clifford 
Glass, Harry Manasseh 


Goldwasser, Harry Isaac 
Goodman, Simon Joseph 
Grey, Charles Gibson 


Hein, Hubert Raymond 
Herman, Samuel Eugene 
Hibbs, Leonard Wilbur 
Hickman, John Baynton 


Higby, Willard Charles 
Holt, Alfred Lawrence 


Hook, Crosby Johnson 
Hoppenstedt, Clifford Henry.2nd 
Howarth, Carl Robert 
Hoyt, Kenneth Richard 


Huber, Samuel Flickinger... 
Hutt, Samuel 
Jewell, Harold Jack 


Johanson, Ferdinand Ossian. . 
Johnson, Sanford Edwin.... 
Karlson, Alfred Gustav 


Keith, Horace Brooks 
Kelley, Donald Clifford 


Kelsall, Samuel, III 

Kerr, George Miller 
Knappenberger, Jos. Frank.. 
Kral, James 

Krukowski, Stanley Martin.. 
Libby, Leslie Raymond 
Lucich, Frank 

McCreary, Andrew J 


McFadden, Glenn Melvin.... 
McMichael, Wm. Wallace.. 


..89. Washington Place, Ridge- 


wood, N. J. 


..-89 Pulaski St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
...-Pearl River, N. Y. 
..7022 Ashby Road, Upper Darby, 


Pa. 
Stanton, Neb. 


...50 E. Buchtel, Akron, Ohio. 
...225 W. 9th. St.,. Junction City, 


Kan. 


...58 Parker St., Gouverneur, N. Y. 
..1252 Seneca St., Far Rockaway, 


N, Y. 


...610 Fourth St., Manning, Iowa. 
..3001 G Ave., Fort Worth, Texas. 
..330 Ocean Parkway, Brooklyn, 


..-1513 Charlotte St., New York 


City. 


..2114 East Auburn St., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 


..2200 19th St., N. W., Washing- 


ton, D. C. 


...Box 143, Washington, Kan. 

.. South Fallsburg, N. Y. 

.-1612 Euclid Ave., Upland, Calif. 
...333 W. Union St., West Chester, 


Pa. 


karin, ¥. 
-..90 Sammis Ave., Huntington, 


..Braymer, Mo. 

...Pine Bush, N. Y. 

-..R, R. 2, Box 163, Littleton, Colo. 
-..110 South 8th Ave., Yakima, 


Wash. 


..297 East Commerce St., Bridge- 


ton, N. J. 


..164 Parkside Ave., Brooklyn, 


of Vet. Dept., Kansas State 


Col., Manhattan, Kan. 


...R. R. 4, Newfield, N. Y. 
. .2724 Spaulding St., Omaha, Neb. 
..2841 29th Ave., South, Minne- 


apolis, Minn. 


-..Traer, Iowa. 
-..1121 Washington St., Great 


Bend, Kan. 


...407 W. 12th St., Lawrence, Kan. 
...8 Garfield Ave., Hyattsville, Md. 
...Penalosa, Kan. 
...5210 South 10th St., Omaha, Neb. 
... Southold, Long Island, N. Y. 
t...Route 2, Sebastopol, Calif. 
...517 E. 3rd St., Cle Elum, Wash. 
...244 Evergreen Ave., Brewton, oe 
Ala. 
...Natoma, Kan. 
.. Paonia, Colo. 
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ae Mangus, Joseph David 
Maugel, John Purdy 


Mencimer, Floyd Robert 
Mendenhall, William Ira 
Millenbruck, Edwin Louis... 
Miller, Roy Forest 
Mindell, 
Mosby, Oscar Oliver 
James MacMillan... 
Nettles, John Robbins, Jr... 
Pass, Albin George 
Phillips, Harry Lewis 


Leonae Louis, III. 
Donald Wm 


Putnam, Karl Edward 
Reese, Wm. Clifford 
Jacob Benj 


- Rockey, Wm. Henry Jr 
Rogoff, Edward Abraham.... 


Sadler, Kenneth Earl 
Sample, Fred Marion. ‘ 
Saunders, Charles Meredith. . 
Schafer, Frederick Neice. 
Schmidt, Clarence Peter 


Seagers, Wm. J 
Shipley, Wayne Devere 


Snyder, Arnold Mathias 


Soderholm, Lawrence Gordon. 
Sollomi, Phillip Anthony.... 


Spring, Jacob Emmil 


Stafford, Charles Dougherty. 
Stone, Richard Lamport 
Storey, Ensley Raymond 
Stults, Amos Waters 

Tarlow, Emanuel............ 
Tegg, Montgomery Albert... 


Tice, Albert Kenneth 


Trum, Bernard Francis 2nd 
Venzke, Walter George 2nd 
Vierling, Clarence Campbell.2nd 
Waddell, Wm. Fernando 


..Care of Vaca Meat Co., Vaca- 


ville, Calif. 


...Courtland, Kan. 
...525 Widener Ave., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 


..214 N. 8th Ave., Brighton, Colo. 
...325 B St., Auburn, Wash. 

... Herkimer, Kan. 

...118 Locust St., Atlantic, Iowa. 
...716 State St., Schenectady, N. Y. 
...Freeman, S. Dak. 

...319 Gates St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
...109 N. Gay St., Auburn, Ala. 
...Blountsville, Ala. 

..Red Schoolhouse Road, Spring 


Valley, N. Y. 


...107 Central Ave., Caldwell, N. J. 
..225 East Main St., Penn Yan, 


N. Y. 


...Prattsburg, N. Y. ; 
...R. F. D. 1, Earlville, N. Y. ae 
..329 Gladstone St., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 


...121 East E St., Ontario, Calif. 
...10604 97th Ave., Ozone Park, 


...Wagner, S. Dak. 
...R. F. D. 1, Laird, Colo. 
...3319 Tulalip Ave., Everett, Wash. 
...Sauquoit, N. Y. 
..105 N. Union St., Rock Rapids, 


Iowa. 


...713 E. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
..826 Post Office Bldg., Baton 


Rouge, La. 


..4054 Pechin St., Roxborough, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


.. Bartle Court, Eugene, Ore. 
..1308 West 64th St., Cleveland, 


Ohio. 


-..619 East Kansas St., St. Joseph, 


Mo. 


..P. O. Box 125, Oakley, Calif. 

.. Trumansburg, N. Y. 

Dixie, Wash. 

Plainsboro, 

-..1212 Ward Ave., New York, N. Y. 
...216 Carling Road, Rochester, 


..24 South Main St., Cincinnatus, 


N. Y. 


..61 Washington St., Natick, Mass. 
.. Galva, Iowa. 

... Winterset, Iowa. 

-..5704 S. 5th St., St. Joseph, Mo. 


..111 East 15th St., So. Richmond, 


Va. 


-..1237 Chestnut St., San 


2nd Li 
2nd Li 
2nd Li 
2nd Li 
2nd Li 
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2nd Lt 
2nd Lt 
| ...2nd Lt 
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| Lt 
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Watkins, Ernest St. John...2nd Lt 


Watson, Clement Earl ...1130 Franklin Ave., Lexington, 
Mo. 

Weisheit, Henry Carl ...R. F. D. 1, Glenmont, N. Y. 

Wempe, Lillis Raphael ...General Delivery, Seneca, Kan. 

Wiggins, Thomas Taylor ...R. R. 2, Box 273, Atmore, Ala. 

Williamson, Wm. Welton.... ... Barada, Neb. 

Wiseman, Edwin Stranel.... ...Delphos, Kan. oe 

Wiswell, Wilbur Harold ..Gresham, Neb. 

Woods, Harry Milford ...- Box 606, Lake Wales, Fla. 

Zickefoose, Frederic Samuel. 2nd . Rossville, Kan. 

Zimmerman, Irving ..315 West 79th St., New York, 
N. Y. 


On AcTivE Duty JuLy 1, 1935, as District VETERINARIANS 
CONSERVATION Corps, WAR DEPARTMENT 
wane” Rank C. C. C. District 
First Corps Area haste 


Rust, John H Lt...Fort Williams, Maine. _ 
Todd, F. Arnold Lt...Hq. Ist C. A., Boston. 
(temporary duty) 
Lt...Hq. Ist C. A., Boston. 
(temporary duty) 


Buell, Herbert J 
Higby, Willard C . | Temporary duty at Fort Jay, 
Huber, Samuel F . J N. Y¥., under instruction prior 
Krukowski, Stanley M . |} to being assigned to C. C. C. 
Reese, William C........... 2nd , districts. 


Seagers, William J 


Third Corps Area 


Bartlett, Densil C Lt...Harrisonburg, Va. 
Emas, Jack R Lt...Lock Haven, Pa. — 

Goodman, Simon F ... Baltimore, Md. 

Richter, Jacob B ... Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Snyder, Arnold M........... 2nd ...Harrisburg, Pa. 

Wiseman, Edwin S ...Richmond, Va. 

Daman, Arthur H ... Unassigned. 

Fischer, Oscar F., Jr ... Unassigned. 


Fourth Corps Area 


Chastain, W. R ...Fort Sereven, Ga. 
Odom, Houston ...-Fort Barrancas, Fla. 
Willis, Robert L -..Fort McClellan, Alaa 


Fifth Corps Area 


Broad, Fay E Capt...Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. = 

Earhart, Robert N 2nd Lt...Fort Thomas, Ky. 
Hinkle, Truman B Major..Fort Knox, Ky. ao 
.Fort Hayes, Ohio. 

2nd Lt...District ke, Charles- 
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VETERINARY SERVICE 


Rank C. C. C. District 
or Station 
Sizth Corps Area 
- Hudson, Bentley F............ Capt...Camp Custer, Mich. 
Wis. 
Nichols, Japtha H............ Ist Lt...Fort Sheridan, IIl. 
 Sheaff, Walter P.............+. Capt...Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 


2nd Lt...Fort Meade, S. Dak. 


‘Anderson, Horace L........... Capt...Fort Des Moines, Iowa. 


Donat, Lawrence C.......... 2nd Lt...Fort Des Moines, Iowa. 
Johnson, Sanford E...... ..-2nd Lt...Fort Snelling, Minn. 
Kelley, Donald C........... 2nd Lt...Fort Des Moines, Iowa. 
Capt...Fort Leavenworth, Kan, 

_ MeGinnis, Velmer W........ 2nd Lt...Fort Des Moines, Iowa. 


" a Michael, Lloyd J............ 2nd Lt...Fort Riley, Kan. 
_ Mydland, Haldor T.......... 2nd Lt...Fort Riley, Kan. 
Rippetoe, 2nd Lt...Little Rock, Ark. 
Sipert, Herbert 2nd Lt...Fort Crook, Neb. 


Eighth Corps Area 


_ Couch, Weldon M........... 2nd Lt...Fort Bliss, Texas. 
2nd Lt...Fort Bliss, Texas. 
(Gale, Howard CC... Capt...Fort Bliss, Texas. 


Harlan, William H.......... 2nd Lt...Oklahoma City, Okla. 


‘Thompson, William M....... 2nd Lt...Fort Logan, Colo. 


_ Bolender, Fred J............. Ist Lt...Fort Lewis District. 


Smit, Charles R............ 2nd Lt...Fort Snelling, Minn. — 


Shipley, Michael............... Capt...San Antonio, Texas. 


Sparta, 


Hamman, Fred Lt...Fort Francis E. Warren, Wyo. 


Ninth Corps Area BY 
2nd Lt...Redding District. 
Bentham, Wilfred S......... 2nd Lt...Medford District. 


 Kermen, William R......... 2nd Lt...Fort MacArthur District. 
Rogers, Arthur B....... .....-2nd Lt...Pocatello District. 
Saunders, Charles M......... 2nd Lt...Seattle Q. M. Depot. 


ee The number of horses on farms in the United States was 11,- 
827,000 on January 1, 1935, as estimated by the Bureau of Agri- 


cultural Economics. 
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AUSTIN B. BYLES 


Dr. Austin B. Byles, of Los Angeles, Calif., pane: at t his Seer in 
Coldwater Canyon, November 30, 1934. He had been in ill health 
for several years and, in August, 1933, suffered a paralytic 
stroke from which he never recovered. He was 54 years old. 

Born in Ealing, Middlesex, England, Dr. Byles attended the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, London, from 1900 to 
1902, when he moved to Victoria, B. C. Later, he located in San 
Francisco, where he attended the San Francisco Veterinary Col- 
lege and received his degree in 1904. Following his graduation, 
he entered practice at Long Beach, Calif., remaining there five 
years. He then acquired a practice in Los Angeles, specializing 
in small animals. Later, he established a well equipped small- 
animal hospital at 932 Venice Boulevard, Los Angeles. 

Dr. Byles joined the A. V. M. A. in 1929. Until his last illness, 
he was a member of the California State Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation and of the Southern California Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation. He was one of the most popular veterinarians on the 
Coast, and had a multitude of friends. 


Dr. Greeder, of Wichita, Kan., died at Wesley 
March 18, 1935. 

Born in Baselland, Switzerland, March 4, 1871, Dr. Greeder 
came to the United States when he was 24 years old. He was 
graduated from the Cincinnati Veterinary College with the class 
of 1907. He was appointed a veterinary inspector in the U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry, April 25, 1907, and stationed at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, where he remained until May 31, 1907, when his 
appointment was terminated. On June 1 of that year, he was 
reappointed to the same position and stationed successively at 
Chicago, Ill., Detroit, Mich., and Ames, Iowa. He resigned on 
March 31, 1910. After an absence of eight years from the Bu- 
reau, he received a second reappointment on March 18, 1918, 
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and was stationed at Oklahoma City, Okla., where he remained 
until he resigned on May 31, 1922. He then located at Wichita 
for the practice of his profession. 

Dr. Greeder joined the A. V. M. A. in 1908. He was a member 
of the Wichita Chemical Society, of the Masonic Lodge of Tulsa, 
Okla., and of the Knights Templar. He leaves a widow, one son 
and one daughter. er 
J. A. B. 

bye 


Dr. Henry D. Hackler, of Philadelphia, Pa., died at his home, 
November 19, 1934. Born in Germany, January 31, 1874, he was 
a graduate of the Ontario Veterinary College, with the class of 
1895. He joined the A. V. M. A. in 1929. 


A. H. B. 
ARLES H. ATKINSON 


Dr. C. H. Atkinson, of Santa Rosa, Calif., died suddenly April 

18, 1935, following a paralytic stroke. Death was the indirect 
aftermath of an automobile accident which had left him in a 
weakened condition. 

Born in Bedford, Iowa, January 14, 1877, Dr. Atkinson grew 
up there, and later removed to Kansas where he engaged in the 
raising of live stock. In 1905, he located at Fresno, Calif., and 
continued his work as a stockman for several years before taking 
up the study of veterinary medicine at the San Francisco Veteri- 
nary College. When the institution closed its doors in 1918, he 
transferred to the State College of Washington, from which he 
was graduated in 1920. He was a member of the veterinary staff 
of the California Department of Agriculture from the time of 
his graduation until 1929, and had been stationed at Oakdale, 
Ripon, Modesto and Newman at various times. In 1929, he estab- 
lished a general practice and a small-animal hospital at Santa 
Rosa, both of which were gratifyingly successful. 

Dr. Atkinson joined the A. V. M. A. in 1923. He is survived 
by his widow, one son, two daughters, one sister and two brothers. 


WILLIAM H. BRODERICK 


Dr. William H. Broderick, of Cambridge, Mass., died April 30, 
1935. Born at Medford, Mass., 77 years ago, he was a graduate 
of the Chicago Veterinary College with the class of 1895. He had 
practiced in North Cambridge for 37 years, and was the oldest 
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q member of the Metropolitan Driving Club. He was also a mem- 
a ber of the Cambridge Lodge of Elks. Dr. Broderick joined the 
A. V. M. A. in 1916. He is survived by one brother. 
r 
i, 
n ROBERT F. HARPER 
Dr. Robert F. Harper, prominent Negro veterinarian of In- re) cos 
dianapolis, Ind., died at his home July 28, 1935, of lobar pneu- 2 
monia, following an illness of a week. 
Born in Snow Hill, N. C., June 15, 1875, Dr. Harper removed to 
2, Indianapolis with his parents when he was ten years old. He 
8 was graduated from the Indiana Veterinary College in 1897, and 
f had practiced his profession continuously in Indianapolis since 
that time. Dr. Harper was a member of Lincoln Union Lodge, 
Grand United Order of Odd Fellows, a member of the Household 
of Ruth No. 34, and Grand Patriarchy No. 23. He had held many 
offices in the various branches of the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows. For many years, he was an officer in the Second Chris- 
il tian Church, and was active in the civic and political activities of 
t dianapolis. He is survived by his widow and one son. 
a 
MAJOR JAMES L. BARRINGER 
e Major James L. Barringer, V. C., U. S. A., died at Fort Ethan 
d Allen, Vt., on August 10, 1935. 
g Born in Richmondville, N. Y., August 3, 1892, Major Barringer 
was graduated from the New York State Veterinary College, 
: Cornell University, in 1916. He was commissioned a second lieu- 
e tenant in the Veterinary Corps, July 16, 1917, and sailed for duty — 
if oversea with the A. E. F., on August 18, 1917. He returned to © 
f the United States, May 1, 1919, and was honorably discharged _ 
2, three days later. On September 17, 1920, Major Barringer re- 
)- entered the service as a second lieutenant in the Veterinary 
a Corps, Regular Army, and was assigned to Fort Ethan Allen, 
Vt. He was promoted through the grades, attaining his majority 
d on December 16, 1932. He served at various stations in the 
. United States, following his graduation from the Army Veteri- 
nary School in 1922. His last station was at Fort Ethan Allen. 
He reported there on October 25, 1934, from a tour of foreign 
service in the Panama Canal Department. aN 
), Major Barringer was buried with full military honors in Ar- _ 
K lington National Cemet H widow and one ~ 
d 
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LANGDON FROTHINGHAM 


Dr. Langdon Frothingham, of Boston, Mass., died at his sum- 
mer home in Pocasset, Mass., July 29, 1935, following a pro- 
longed illness with asthma and heart trouble. He was 69 years 
old. 

Born in Jamaica Plain, Mass., Dr. Frothingham was graduated 
from the Veterinary Department of Harvard University in 1889, 
He elected to take postgraduate work in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
where he studied under Professor Johne, with whom he pioneered 
in the bacteriological examination of the chronic infectious en- 
teritis of cattle which is now known as Johne’s disease. On his 
return home, he became assistant bacteriologist at the Harvard 
Medical School and the Veterinary Department of the University. 
Later, he taught comparative pathology and bacteriology at the 
University of Nebraska, going from there to the Scientific School 
of Yale University. He had served as chairman of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Registration in Veterinary Medicine since its 
inception in 1904. 

Dr. Frothingham joined the A. V. M. A. in 1960. He was a 
member of the Committee on Diseases (1900-03) ; the Committee 
on Resolutions (1915-16) ; the Committee on JOURNAL (1915-16), 
and the Committee on Advertisement of Veterinary Remedies 
(1915-16). He was resident secretary for Massachusetts for one 
term (1918-19). He was a member of the Twelfth International 
Veterinary Congress. He also attended the Seventh International 
Veterinary Congress, at Baden-Baden, Germany, in 1899, and was 
one of only two veterinarians from the United States in attend- 
ance at that gathering. Dr. Frothingham served as president of 
the Massachusetts Veterinary Association for two terms (1899- 
01). He held membership in the Boston City Club and the Saint 
Botolph Club. He is survived by his widow and four daughters. 


Dr. A. L. Wright, cf Campbellsport, Wis., died at Saint Agnes 
Hospital, Fond du Lac, Wis., August 19, 1935. Death was caused 
by a heart ailment from which he had suffered for some time. 

Born near Watertown, Wis., October 15, 1865, Dr. Wright grew 
to manhood in Elba, Wis., where he attended the local schools. 
Deciding to enter the profession of veterinary medicine, he en- 
rolled at the Ontario Veterinary College and was graduated in 
1904. Following his graduation, he located at Hartford, Wis. 
where he practiced until 1914. After being located at other places 
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for brief periods, he finally settled at Campbellsport and practiced 
there for 17 years. He had been inactive only for a few weeks 
prior to his death. 

Dr. Wright was affiliated with the Masonic Lodge of Hartford. 
He was a member of the Methodist Church of Campbellsport. He 
was active in civic and social affairs, and was known to his many 
friends as a man of broad interests. He was a keen lover of 
music, and was especially fond of reading, to which he devoted 
many of his leisure hours. Surviving are his widow, five 
daughters, three brothers and one sister. 


Dr. William F. Hughes, of Harrisburg, Pa., died at his home, 
August 26, 1935, following a heart attack. He had suffered a 
stroke of paralysis two years ago, but had recovered sufficiently 
to attend to his duties as food inspector for the City Health De- 
partment, a position he had held for 23 years. 


Born in Harrisburg, June 11, 1877, Dr. Hughes was a gradu- 
ate of the School of Veterinary Medicine, University of Penn- 
sylvania, with the class of 1900. He engaged in general practice 
until 1910, when he took over the duties of food inspector for 
the City Health Department of Harrisburg and served for two 
years. He was reappointed in 1914 and held the position until his 
death. 


Dr. Hughes is survived by one sister, with whom he made his 
home. 


Dr. B. A. Pierce, formerly of Chicago, Ill., died at the home of 
his son in Belvidere, Ill., August 15, 1935, following an illness 
of several years. 

Born in Creston, IIl., December 10, 1857, Dr. Pierce was gradu- 
ated from the Ontario Veterinary College in 1878. He prac- 
ticed at Rochelle and Aurora, Ill., and at Kansas City, Mo., until 
1891, when he accepted an appointment with the U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry and was placed in charge of the inspection of 
_ cattle at Chicago. His services with the Bureau were terminated 
on September 30, 1893. He then accepted employment at the 
Union Stock Yards, in Chicago, where he remained for 30 years. 


He is survived by four sons, one brother and three sisters. 
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Dr. H. T. Cirarno (Chi. ’18), has resumed his practice at LeRoy, II. 
Dr. FRANK HEcKeER (Chi. ’06), of Houston, Texas, recently enjoyed 
a vacation in New York, N. Y. 

Dr. J. W. Harrison (McK. ’14), of Sandusky, Mich., recently moved 
into a new office on West Sanilac Avenue. 

Dr. F. H. Conover (Ont. 34), of Petersburg, Ill., has announced the 
opening of an office at New Berlin, Ill. 

Dr. J. R. Hockensury (St. Jos. ’19) has located at Altamont, III., for 
the purpose of resuming private practice. 

Dr. J. E. Severtn (0. S. U. 716), of Atlanta, Ga., has been elected 
president of the Atlanta Kennel Club for the coming year. 

Dr. Ervin A. Etcunorn (U. P. ’35), of Pearl River, N. Y., is taking 
postgraduate work at the Pasteur Institute, Paris, France. 

Dr. M. A. Wirt1amson (K. C. V. C. 13), of Fort Worth, Texas, who 
has been seriously ill in a local hospital, is now convalescing at home, 
Dr. E. C. Hernsen (0. S. U. 31), of Port Clinton, Ohio, has purchased 
the practice of the late Dr. Louis E. Chapman, at Perrysburg, Ohio. 
Dr. GrAves (Chi. 716), of Belvidere, Ill., was elected commander 
of Boone Post No. 77 of the American Legion at the meeting held 
August 2. 

Dr. GRovE W. LOVELAND (Chi. ’94), of Torrington, Conn., is now on 
the road to recovery, following an illness of several weeks during the 
summer. 

Dr. Henry J. Appre (0. S. U. ’35), of Lima, Ohio, has been with the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, on temporary appointment, during 
the summer. 

Dr. A. R. THEoBALp (O. S. U. ’24), of Cincinnati, Ohio, has received 
a commission as honorary Colonel on the staff of Governor Ruby 
Laffoon of Kentucky. 

Dr. M. D. Stoupr (U. P. ’33), who took over the practice of the late 
Dr. James T. Ross, has removed to 1658 Wakeling’ St., Frankford, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. JosepH E. Ze_tzErR (Mich. ’17), who is a member of the U. S. B. 
A. I. meat-inspection force at Detroit, Mich., was a patient in the U. S. 
Marine Hospital for three weeks recently. 

Dr. D. F. RicHarpson (McK. ’08), of Hoopeston, IIl., was Acting 
Chief State Veterinarian of Illinois during the absence of Dr. H. C. 
Rinehart, who attended the A. V. M. A. meeting at Oklahoma City. 

Dr. W. R. HinsHaw (Mich. ’23), of the University of California, 
will spend the coming year at the Brady Memorial Laboratory, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn., as an honorary fellow in bacteriology, 
Dr. W. C. DeENDINGER (St. Jos. ’16), inspector in charge of tubercu- 
losis eradication and Bang’s disease work for the U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry in Maine, recently affiliated with the Rotary Club of 
Augusta, Me. 

Dr. Paut S. Dopp (Ind. ’18), of Danville, Ill., Vermilion County 
Veterinarian, was stationed at Springfield while the Illinois State Fair 
was in progress. He had charge of the certification of the health of 
cattle shown at the fair. 

Dr. EuGENE HAMANN (Mich. ’31), who has been serving as a part- 
time meat inspector with the Board of Health, Lansing, Mich., recently 
was appointed Chief Sanitary and Food Inspector for that city. 
working under Dr. L. F. Rattget, 
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